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GOTTFRIED KELLER’S VERLORNES LACHEN 
By WALTHER HAHN 


Among the Seldwyla stories, Das verlorne Lachen* deserves much 
more attention than it has so far received.? It is distinguished not 
only by a different structural format, but also by an almost complete 
lack of whims and idiosyncrasies on the part of the author. Quite in 
contrast to the other stories of the Seldwyla cycle, Das verlorne 
Lachen is divided into formal chapters which are simply designated 
by numerals. Although the other Novellen are also clearly structured, 
Keller never makes this as obvious as he does in Das verlorne Lachen. 
In the tale of the lost smile, Keller deviates from his previous pattern 
of jests and fun by which he exposed human weaknesses and 
shortcomings. 

To be sure, Keller’s original concept of the story moved within this 
framework, as is evident in a letter to the Viennese critic, Emil Kuh.* 
In the same letter, however, Keller also states that he felt compelled 
to conclude the “schnurrpfeiferliche Sammlung” with an “ernsteren 
Kultur- und Gesellschaftsbild.” As a matter of fact, it was only while 
writing the story that Keller changed his mind from the “Fest- 
schweizer” and the “Sangerfest” to the “ernsteren Kultur- und 
Gesellschaftsbild.” Furthermore, the subject matter of Das verlorne 
Lachen is a strange mixture of fact and fiction. The pastor of 
Schwanau is an exact replica of Heinrich Lang, the eager reformer 
in the “reformierte Kirche.” The political incidents described in the 
story are based upon, if not copied after, the political turmoil in 
Switzerland during the 1860’s. On the other hand, there is the 
fictitious part, the love story of Jukundus and Justine. Such a strati- 
fied structure is not to be found anywhere else in the Seldwyla stories. 

In Keller’s language and style, too, a marked change is noticeable. 
In his previous Novellen, Keller was always able to create the im- 
pression of detached objectivity (geistige Fretheit) ; his style radiated 
an inner warmth (innere Anteilnahme). Yet, in Das verlorne Lachen, 
he quite frequently describes events and characters in a rather cold, 


1G. Keller, Samtliche Werke, ed. Jonas Frankel and Carl Helbling (Erlenbach- 
Ziirich and Miinchen, 1926 ff.; Bern, 1942-1948), 22 volumes. Unless otherwise 
indicated, references are to Vol. VIII of this edition and appear within the text. 

2 Except for the usual, rather general, treatment in Keller monographs, there 
is only Fritz Behrend’s study, “Gottfried Kellers Verlornes Lachen,” in Deutsche 
Studien, II (Berlin, 1937), 100-109, which deals particularly with this story, 
and even this article indicates only slightly the evident changes in Keller’s view 
of man and his technique of composition. 

8“Ich hatte zuerst nur einen burlesken Festlumpen im Auge, der im niich- 
ternen Leben nicht zu brauchen ist.” Letter of Dec. 6, 1874. The same concept 
also prevailed in a letter to his friend Exner: “Zwei hiibschen jungen Leuten, 
die sich kriegen, vergeht wortlich das Lachen, das sie mit einiger Miihe gegen 
das Ende hin wieder finden und besser werden.” Jan. 6, 1873. 
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deductive, and matter-of-fact manner. In other instances he shows 
his old stylistic skill and mastery. As Behrend puts it: “Neben Stein- 
blécken geschliffene Edelsteine” (p. 105). The fairy tale-like quality 
of Keller’s language, so characteristic of most of his tales, is but 
partially discernible in Das verlorne Lachen. 

At the beginning of the Novelle, there is a passage which should 
arouse the reader’s curiosity and suspicion. Keller describes Jukundus, 
who is leading the Seldwylians as they wander through the country- 
side on their way to the singing contest. Jukundus, though always 
gay, is also very composed and even somewhat reserved ; he is patient 
and helpful, temperate not boisterous ; he tolerates overjoyous merry- 
makers as well as moody people ; through his patience and friendliness, 
he brings about good relationships among the participants of the 
festival by applying and talking common sense whenever an alter- 
cation threatens to break out. Keller concludes this description with 
the words: “In dieser Wbung konnte er iibrigens nur als eine Darstel- 
lung aller Seldwyler gelten” (p. 306).* This judgment and evaluation 
of the Seldwylians, explicit as it is, stands in contrast to the merry 
and easygoing people Keller depicts in the introductions to both 
volumes of Die Leute von Seldwyla. 

It is my contention that in Das verlorne Lachen Keller gives us 
his view of man of the late nineteenth century. This view is the result 
of Keller’s lifelong evaluation of the events he himself has experienced, 
and he is by no means happy about his conclusions. Yet his indom- 
itable optimism enables him to suggest methods for finding a way out 
of or for overcoming the dilemma in which man finds himself. Das 
verlorne Lachen is, on the one hand, Keller’s recommendation to man 
for real progress, and, on the other, his attempt to paint an all- 
encompassing panorama of nineteenth-century society.® 

The incident which brings into focus not only the events of the first 
chapter, but also of the entire story, is described somewhat romantic- 
ally. Mother Meyenthal has finally succeeded in bringing together 
Jukundus and Justine. Characteristically, the reunion takes place on 
a lonely cliff high above the surrounding countryside. The similarity 
of the smiles on the faces of both Justine and Jukundus is so striking 
that Frau Glor and Mother Meyenthal cannot help but accept the 
nod of fate. 


* Although Keller continues with the restrictive remark, “wenn sie zu Feste 
zogen,” a more serious insinuation is quite obviously present. 

5 This claim is substantiated, first of all, by pointing out again the stratified 
structure of the story, which shows the different viewpoints from which Keller 
approached the problem of human existence. Furthermore, while telling his 
story, Keller frequently passes judgment on contemporary events, such as the 
appearance of the suffragettes (pp. 393-94), and the deceptive and untruthful 
nature of economic life (p. 334 f.) ; he denounces and satirizes the petty politician 
who, for selfish reasons and his own aggrandizement, does not shs‘nk from smear 
tactics(pp. 374 ff.); he also exposes the untruthful nature of the servants of 
God who, by their very profession, should be preaching the truth (pp. 355-63). 
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Zuletzt legten sich aber die sanften Wellen der allgemeinen unversehenen Aufre- 
gung, und es entspann sich ein héchst angenebmes Geschwatz und Gezwitscher, 
iiber welchem der Mond aufging, der in der Tiefe verborgen gewesene Bache 
und Weiher beglanzte, dass sie wie goldene Sterne heraufleuchteten. (p. 320; 
italics mine) 

The image depicted here is false or at least misleading. In the 
first place, the ponds and little streams are compared to stars sending 
their light upward. But actually it is only the reflection of the real 
thing that seems to create the impression of being the source itself. 
Furthermore, the fact that the moon is only a gigantic mirror of the 
sunlight emphasizes even more the justification for this interpretation.* 

Keller paints a similar picture when he describes the end of the 
festivities at the Glor estate after the singing festival. The moon casts 
its light on the lake, and the reflection creates the illusion of roses and 
silver being blended in the air as well as on the water (pp. 313-14). 
In images like these, the world is turned upside down. Man is no 
longer able to perceive his own basically true nature or that of his 
world. He clings to an image of himself which is of his own making. 

It will be recalied that Jukundus was first introduced as a self- 
confident and composed person (p. 306). Yet this description is de- 
ceptive; we learn later that Jukundus is neither self-confident nor 
composed. When he faces Justine and her relatives and is shown the 
estate, he becomes shy, feels embarrassed, and is even frightened (pp. 
310 ff.). The person described as Jukundus at the head of the Seld- 
wyla group is certainly not one to be guided by others. But his 
relationship with his mother shows her predominance, and Jukundus 
is quite willing and happy to go along with this (p. 314). He has 
tried several occupations, but is never satisfied with any (p. 315 f.); 
the house in which he lives with his mother is symbolic of his inner 
state—it is never finished inside (p. 329). 

In the names of the principal characters, Keller also indicates the 
falseness of man’s view of himself. Gaiety, usually the prerogative of 
women, is ascribed to Jukundus, and justice, normally associated with 
the male, is attributed to Justine.’ Jukundus feels awkward iu the 
presence of Justine because of the self-confidence she seems to radiate ; 
but actually she is well guarded and shielded by her rich parents and 
is not at all sure of herself. Her mother is called a “Stauffacherin, 
wahrscheinlich weil sie auch Gertrud heisse” (p. 316), a rather vague 
and weak basis for such a claim. Frau Glor does not act like a “Stauf- 
facherin” when she is so easily overcome by Jukundus’ appearance. 
She becomes enraged when she learns that her maternal authority and 
advice were not considered appropriate to settle her son Rudolf’s 


® If Keller had been a romantic poet, this view would be unfounded. However, 
Keller lived at a time when man was quite aware of the true state of affairs in 
nature and cared about it. 

? Keller completes this name symbolism when he briefly mentions at the end 
of the story that the children of Jukundus and Justine are given the names Justus 
and Jukunde, thus restoring the original and true role to both man and woman. 
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duel (p. 326 f.). Again and again Keller contradicts and repudiates 
the initially invoked images of his characters. These instances appear 
too frequently to be regarded as merely incidental in the structure of 
the story. 

Thus, Keller’s starting point evidently is the idea that man lives 
under an illusion about what he actually is; man has a false image of 
himself, a state of affairs symbolically indicated by the picture of stars 
shining upward. We must, then, ask the following questions: How 
does man see himself? How does Keller portray man’s situation, and 
how does he propose to solve man’s dilemma? The answers can best 
be found by first examining the manner in which Keller presents his 
figures. 

To Keller, man is a lonely, helpless, and pitiful being, who, after 
having embraced a merely materialistic goal, finds himself at the top 
of the created world. Yet the outlook from the summit is anything 
but promising. Due to his selfishness, man has abandoned and for- 
saken all his traditional bonds, such as those of family, friends, local 
community, and even those of the nation. In other words, man has 
become utterly isolated in his search for a better life, and what he faces 
is the abyss, if not nothingness itself. Keller symbolizes this in the 
image of the lonely tree. At the same time, he depicts his characters 
by presenting them again and again in situations germane to the 
above evaluation. 

After the wedding, Jukundus gives up his military career and sets 
himself up as a lumber dealer. In this enterprise he is quite successful, 
since the Seldwylians prefer to do business with their honest fellow 
citizen rather than with strangers whom they do not trust. But the 
vice of greed has been aroused in the people of Seldwyla, and they 
want to get rich as quickly as possible. To this end they chop down 
their forests, which had been preserved for centuries. The immediate 
result is that rain and hailstorms can now sweep through vineyards 
and pastures which formerly were well protected. The felling of the 
old trees results in the isolation of one monumental tree, the “Wolf- 
hartsgeereneiche,” which is said to be at least a thousand years old. 
When Jukundus sees the slopes of the surrounding mountains be- 
coming bare, he shudders (p. 331), because he has always been a lover 
of the forests. He now tries to save the old oak tree ; he buys the land 
and puts up a bench around the huge trunk so that everyone can enjoy 
the view (p. 333). In this way Jukundus identifies himself with the 
tree, and just as the tree has been isolated, so Jukundus will be 
separated from his wife, his relatives, and his friends. 

With the image of the lonely tree in the background, many events, 
situations, and remarks take on a much deeper meaning than might 
otherwise be anticipated. Ironically, Jukundus’ good deed of saving 
the tree has an unfortunate consequence: he invests almost all his 
money to buy the land ; he faces financial ruin and has to liquidate his 
business (p. 335). Having foreseen this outcome, Justine uproots her 
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husband by moving to her parents’ estate, Schwanau. The process of 
Jukundus’ isolation is now well under way. In Schwanau, he feels 
at home only in the house of the grandparents, which is situated high 
on a hill (p. 341). He finds a job in the Glor factory, but fails misera- 
bly and is told not to return (p. 352). 

Jukundus takes exception to some of the teachings of his church; 
and an argument with the minister, during which Jukundus once again 
makes his position clear, so upsets Justine that she and Jukundus 
separate (p. 369 f.). During the political turmoil which engulfs the 
country, Jukundus joins a group of petty politicians who are indulging 
in smear tactics, even though he has been warned by friends that the 
trend has changed and that he should not expose himself (p. 381). 
Every situation in which he finds himself is characterized by ex- 
pressions such as “einsam,” “allein,” and others implying the idea 
of isolation. 

The same holds true for the other main figure of the story, Justine, 
but with some variation. While Jukundus is more or less pushed into 
situations of isolation, Justine brings them about by her own actions. 
It is she who rejects her husband after she learns of his business 
failure and of his adamant stand in the religious issue between them 
(p. 369 f.). After the bankruptcy of her parents’ firm, she “hielt sich 
still und beschamt im Verborgenen” (p. 392). When she seeks the 
advice of the minister—an attempt to overcome the state of isolation 
because she cannot endure it—she finds herself still more completely 
isolated. The parson admits to her that he no longer considers himself 
fit to give advice ; he is no longer a servant of the truth (pp. 395 ff.). 
Keller sums up her predicament in the words: “Vom Manne ver- 
lassen, das Gut verloren, und nun auch noch ohne kirchliche Gemein- 
schaft: das alles zusammen schien ihr einer fast ehrlos machenden 
Achtung gleich zu kommen” (p. 399; italics mine). Keller also com- 
pares her to a “verirrte Biene, welche in der kalten Herbstnacht iiber 
endlosen Meereswellen schwebt” (p. 399; italics mine); she has 
nothing to hold on to. 

The figure of the minister shows us still another aspect of the 
isolation process. Among the modern and progressive zealots and 
prophets, he acts as perhaps the most eager ; he “stand auf der dusser- 
sten Linie der Streiter fiir die zu reformierende Kirche” (p. 353; 
italics mine), thus occupying an exposed position. With biting sar- 
casm Keller remarks: “Diese ...setzten sich auf die dussersten 
Zweige des Baumes [der fortschrittlichen Theologie] hinaus, von wo 
sie einst mit grossem Klirren herabfallen werden” (p. 355; italics 
mine). It is particularly in the experiences of the minister that Keller 
demonstrates the notion of venturing to the extreme, into situations 
where man finally has to face the truth which, according to Keller, 
should be man’s ultimate goal. In his confession to Justine, the 
minister admits that he has engaged in financial speculations, hoping 
to get rich, but that he has lost everything (p. 395). Then he goes 
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on to explain that he is no longer worthy of being a minister to the 
word of God: “Heute ist mir nun das Ausserste widerfahren, ich bin 
von einem Sterbebette hinweggewiesen worden!” (p. 398; italics 
mine). Thus the preacher either willingly enters or is drawn into 
situations where there is no hope, where he is confronted with, shall 
we say, nothingness itself. 

It is inherent in the notion of isolation that communication is no 
longer possible. By isolating himself, man loses contact with his 
fellow man and can only talk to and about himself. He is caught in 
a situation in which he seems to consider himself the alpha and omega 
of this world. But it is essential and necessary for man’s self- 
realization that he be able to communicate; only in association with 
others can he find ultimate fulfillment. This lack of communicative 
power Keller describes vividly in several instances. When the visitors 
to the Glor estate take leave, Jukundus shakes hands with Justine’s 
relatives. Yet they so firmly believe that they are superior to the poor 
Seldwylian Jukundus that they do not bother to remember his correct 
name (p. 314). Jukundus and the minister of Schwanau speak on 
different levels during their argument about the relationship of art 
and religion; each sees only his own viewpoint and does not even 
attempt to understand the other (pp. 366 ff.). 

The total lack of communication is made evident in the conversation 
between Justine and the minister (pp. 395 ff.) and also in that between 
Justine and Ursula and her daughter Agathe (pp. 417 ff.). Following 
the trend of the time, the minister has indulged in very “enlightened” 
sermons ; he has incorporated in his talks to his fold so many secular 
notions and ideas which are alien or even hostile to Christian truth 
that he has estranged himself and consequently is no longer able to 
communicate to his parishioners the genuine nature of the true faith. 
When he talks in this vein to a dying old woman, she turns her back 
to him and rejects his spiritual help. Justine, attempting to find the 
firm spiritual ground which she has lost, asks Ursula and Agathe for 
the cause and basis of their personal contentment and self-sufficiency. 
Yet, when called upon to explain their inner satisfaction and peace, 
the two women, who have lived all their lives by themselves, are un- 
able to communicate with Justine. They repeat what they have heard 
from their preacher, but in such a cold, dry manner that they do not 
reach Justine’s soul. “Sie selbst [Ursula and Agathe] ... waren... 
eine andere Welt” (p. 418; italics mine). 

These instances show quite clearly that man, if isolated, cannot 
overcome this condition by talking with someone who is in the same 
situation. Since each individual’s loneliness is due to reasons and 
conditions different from those that have caused another’s aloneness, 
each will, of necessity, fail to meet the other halfway, and hence will 
fail to understand the other. Thus, Keller seems to say, individuals 
may continue to converse among themselves, but since everyone is 
ultimately looking only for his own welfare, each fails to see the 
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necessity for compromising, for giving and receiving. Such an attitude 
is based not upon man’s rational powers, but rather upon the irrational 
elements in his nature. However, only reason can overcome the state 
of isolation. As Karl Jaspers puts it: “Vernunft ist der totale Kom- 
munikationswille.”* For the time being, it should be emphasized that, 
to Keller, man reveals himself as a being lost to himself. 

This, then, is how Keller views man. Man’s nature may be char- 
acterized by the failure to recognize and understand himself and his 
fellow man, by greed and egotism which are based on sheer material- 
ism and which bring to the surface the lowest instincts in man. This 
view clashes violently with the image of himself held by nineteenth- 
century man. By presenting man in isolation, i.e., without the artifice 
of so-called progressive achievements,’ Keller lays bare the true nature 
of man who, in spite of all his accomplishments, cannot master the 
world around him, but rather is ruled by the forces he has unleashed. 
It is certainly surprising to discover such a grim, pessimistic, and de- 
pressing outlook in Keller, whose other works are so beautifully 
permeated with sympathy for human shortcomings and with an in- 
defatigable belief in man’s ultimate goodness.’® It would be erroneous, 
however, to assume that the view delineated before is Keller’s final 
answer ; rather, it is a stepping stone to redemonstrate and reaffirm 
his basic belief in man’s power to recognize, evaluate, and realize 
himself. We must turn once more to the story in order to determine 
what Keller suggests that man do to develop the correct image of 
himself. 

As much as Keller disapproves of the direction in which man is 
moving, he cannot help but see a positive side in man’s becoming 
isolated. As a matter of fact, Keller seems to indicate again and 


*K. Jaspers, Existens phie (Berlin, 1938), p. 49. The between 
even more evident in the following discussion. 

® Keller sees through the facade of materialistic progress. He does not believe 
in the overenthusiastic sermon of the positivists, such as Ernst Hackel or David 
Friedrich Strauss, who implicitly claimed that man had reached the ultimate by 
relying only upon man’s reason. 

often praised “Marchensp: from inner warmth, is ow 
lacking. What J. M. Ritchie “the Pince of Martin Salondor in Kullers volu- 
tion as a Prose Writer,” MLR, LIT [1957], 214-22) has found out while investi- 

i certainly holds for Das verlorne 


gradual also reveals a complete 
abandonment of the old ‘Marchenland,’ for example, Seldwyla” (p. 215). And: 
“What Keller himself stated to be the deciding factor in judging the finality of 
art is now missing, namely, ‘eine gewisse gute Laune, gewisser Sonnen- 
Freihet des Geistes, die ber der Schrift schweben und derseiben 
den Charakter des fleissig gelésten Pensums, der blossen Mache, benehmen.’” 
Letter to Hermann Friedrich, one ees, p. 222. The world of Das ver- 
lorne Lachen is likewise no longer tha of Seldwyla as originally conceived by 
Kellez. In this Novelle, Keller f too involved personally to be able to objectify 
his subjective experiences and opinions into a piece of art. art. Cf., in this connection, 
my article “The Motif of Play in Keller’s Novellen,” GQ, XXXIV (1961), 


not to the same degree. Ritchie flatly states: “Martin Salander splays a 
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again that only in isolation can man really find himself. We have 
already described the manner in which the principal characters 
stumble from one situation into another until finally they are alone 
and have to face themselves. Yet at each step they are, as it were, 
called upon to make a decision in favor of turning around, of at least 
making an attempt to recognize themselves. As long as such a decision 
is not made, the process toward isolation will continue. “Das Sich- 
Finden,” then, is man’s foremost task in life. It is only after having 
become completely isolated, i.e., after the separation from his wife 
and after his mother’s death, that Jukundus’ life takes an upward 
turn. He now faces the world alone and must make his own decisions. 
His experience in the business world should long since have persuaded 
him that he is not the kind of person who can manage his own business, 
that he actually is not as self-reliant as he had thought he was. Ju- 
kundus recognizes this when he comes from his mother’s funeral. 

A chance meeting with an old friend gives him an opportunity to 
confide in the latter, who offers him a subordinate position of limited 
scope in his enterprise. “Jukundus verband sich mit dem Manne und 
iibernahm sofort die thm zugedachte Stelle, und es ging vom ersten 
Augenblick an gut” (p. 372 f.; italics mine). Jukundus now occupies 
a position in which he “weder selbst zu tauschen noch zu liigen, noch 
die Liigen anderer zu glauben brauchte” (p. 373). He can act as he 
really feels in his “naiven Wahrheitsliebe.” However, it must be 
noted once more that this achievement was made possible only by a 
situation in which Jukundus could turn to no one and look forward 
to nothing. In other words, Jukundus had reached the boundary be- 
yond which lies the region of hopelessness and of no return.” 

Jukundus’ psychological and mental development is, at first, one 
which is controlled not by him, but by others. It is his mother who 
arranges and “patches up” the marriage with Justine (p. 315). After 
his business failure, it is Justine who deems it advisable to move to 
Schwanau (p. 336), and his opposition, “da wiirde meine Freiheit und 
mein Selbstbewusstsein dahin sein” (p. 337; italics mine), is stifled 
and overcome by the concerted efforts of Justine and her relatives. 
Only with “geheimem Misstrauen gegen sich selbst” (p. 348) does he 
agree to Justine’s proposition to accept a position of authority in the 
Glor factory. Keller seems to be saying that as long as man allows 
himself to be guided by others, there is no hope for him to realize 
himself, because he has not been freed from his own false image. 
Self-realization is achieved only by self-assertion, by deciding by and 
for himself. Furthermore, these decisions must be true to the in- 


11 This notion approximates the existentialistic concept of the boundary situa- 
tion with which man is confronted again and again and from which there is no 
escape. Cf., in this connection, Jaspers’ comment: “Auf Grenzsituationen aber 
reagieren wir entweder durch Verschleierung oder ...durch Wiederherstellung: 
wir werden wir selbst in einer Verwandlung unseres Seinsbewusstseins.” K. 
Jaspers, Einfiihrung in die Philosophie (Miinchen, 1957), p. 21; italics mine. 
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dividual’s basic convictions if they are to contribute to his advance- 
ment ; otherwise, they will only hasten his downfall. 

It is particularly in the forced process of making decisions that 
Keller’s presentation assumes modern dimensions,’* and philosophers 
of our time open a new vista for understanding Keller’s work. Ac- 
cording to Keller, man is continually striving for truth, truth about 
himself and the world around him. This is one of the main themes, 
perhaps even the most important one, in all of Keller’s works. To him, 
the quest for truth is essential in man’s nature. Karl Jaspers defines 
truth as “das schlechthin Umgreifende’”** in human existence, for 
which man must always strive to become himself. Yet in this search 
man always faces the possibility of committing error, of falling victim 
to untruth, to delusions. Thus man is caught in the polarity of truth 
and untruth, and he seems to be constantly vacillating between these 
two poles. 

Keller prefers to interpret man as being on the move from untruth— 
or, shall we say, from an erroneous concept—to truth, to a basically 
correct evaluation of himself and the world around him. Again, a 
comparison with Jaspers’ thoughts reveals a startling similarity. 
Unser Wahrheitswille ist mit keiner Wahrheit zufrieden. ...Fiir uns ist Wahr- 
heit als Suchen zugleich ein Sichherausarbeiten aus wirklicher und méglicher 
Unwahrheit. ... Der Gedanke an das urspriingliche, unendliche Wahrsein ermdg- 
licht die Kraft, die Unruhe des Suchens zu ertragen. (p. 461 f.; italics mine) 


Man’s life is a constant process of evaluation of his experiences; in 
other words, man must make decisions to attain his real self. This 
concept is based on the premise that both truth and untruth are in- 
herent in man. Without error, there can be no striving for truth. 
This dynamic concept, which was always vividly present in Keller’s 
mind and which he attempted again and again to realize in all his 
works, is described by Jaspers as follows: 

In der Tat ist alles Wahrheitsergreifen zugleich ein Uberwinden jeweils 
zugehorender méglicher Unwahrheit; und in der Tat gibt es immer wieder die 
Alternativen, in denen der Weg der Wahrheit und der Falschheit klar und sich 
ausschliessend unterschieden ist. Darum aber konstituiert sich keineswegs die 
Wahrheit im Ganzen als ein grosses, in sich ruhendes, geschlossenes Reich, das 
die Falschheit ausser sich hatte und ausschlésse. Vielmehr bleibt alles Wahr- 
heitssuchen und damit die Wahrheit selbst fir uns zuletzt in einer Falschheit 
einschliessenden, sie nicht nur ausstossenden, sondern auch aufnehmenden Bewe- 
gung. (p. 475; italics mine) 


Yet in contrast to Jaspers, whose view of man includes the idea of 
transcendence, Keller’s over-all outlook is more limited. He does not 
recognize or acknowledge anything beyond nature. We come, finally, 
to the last question, namely, what Keller considers to be man’s essen- 
tial purpose in life, and we turn again to our story for the answer. 

+2 We think here, first of all, of Martin Heidegger's philosophy, which may be 
briefly summarized by the statement that he views man’s life as a process of 


“self-realization through decision.” 
18K, Jaspers, Von der Wahrheit (Miinchen, 1947), p. 460. 
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After their reunion, Jukundus and Justine stroll through the 
forests. At a clearing they sit down on a bench. Before them they 
see a tree nursery, with small sprigs and rows of half-grown shrubs 
and trees, and in the background the older trees of the surrounding 
woods. Actually, Keller here presents a picture of life ;** he concludes 
the description with these words: 

“Die ganze Pflanzschule war so sorgfdltig und zierlich gehalten wie der Garten 
eines grossen Herrn...die feierliche Stille erhohte den tiberraschenden Ein- 
druck, welchen der Anblick einer iebevollen Sorge hervorbrachte, die nicht mehr 
fiir das eigene Leben, sondern fiir ein kommendes Jahrhundert, fir die Enkel 
und Urenkel waltete. (p. 427; italics mine) 

As an explanation or interpretation of this view, Keller has Jukundus 
remark to Justine: 

So wie wir uns nur wieder gefunden haben, sehen wir gleich, dass die Welt 
iiberhaupt nicht so schlimm ist, als sie sich gerne stellen mdchte. Alle diese 
hastigen und harten Selbstsiichtigen geben sich eigentlich doch alle ihre Miihe 
nur fir ihre Kinder und erfiilllen sogar Pflichten der Vorsorge fiir die ihnen 
unbekannten Geschlechter. (p. 427 f.; italics mine) 

The predominant thought in these passages is that of loving care 

which, however, is not free from worry. Here we have Keller’s most 
distinct pronouncement of man’s purpose in life. After having attained 
clarity about and understanding of himself, it is man’s obligation to 
pass these tenets on to his kin and to future generations. In other 
words, Keller seems to say that man is and ultimately should be satis- 
fied in and with himself. Keller rejects the idea that there is a 
superior being above and beyond the world of creation. 
Wenn sich das Ewige und Unendliche immer so still halt und verbirgt, warum 
sollten wir uns nicht auch einmal eine Zeit ganz vergniigt und friedlich still 
halten konnen?... Wenn die persdnlichen Gestalten aus einer Religion hin- 
weggezogen sind, so verfallen ihre Tempel und der Rest ist Schweigen. Aber 
die gewonnene Stille und Ruhe ist nicht der Tod, sondern das Leben, das fort- 
bliiht und leuchtet. (p. 429; italics mine) 

Thus, in the final analysis, Keller reveals himself as a true child of 
his age, an age which considered man as the supreme being con- 
stituting an end in itself. Yet, on the other hand, Keller is far ahead 
of his time in his approach to the problem of human existence. 
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PROBLEMS OF STRUCTURE IN THE POETRY 
OF TRISTAN CORBIERE 


By Puivip STEPHAN 


Perhaps the crowning irony in the work of Tristan Corbiére’ is that, 
although “en dehors de I’humaine piste,” he has meant more things to 
more poets than have many of his contemporaries, if we are to judge 
by the frequency with which he has been recalled from oblivion. 
Verlaine first brought him to public attention in 1884 in his Poétes 
maudits; then Pound recommended his “hard-bit lines” to the Im- 
agists ; next André Breton included him in his Anthologie de ?kumour 
noir ; and finally, he has attracted the notice of those who should have 
been the first to appreciate him, students of French literature.* Indeed, 
studies of Corbiére’s influence on Pound and T. S. Eliot, with their 
corollary recognition of Corbiére’s own originality, seem to have been 
a necessary prelude to studies on Corbiére for his own sake, of which 
the most recent, Albert Sonnenfeld’s L’Guvre poétique de Tristan 
Corbiére, will probably be the most authoritative for some time to 
come.® 

Analyses of Corbiére’s irony and diction, and even a thorough study 
of his life and work, leave several major points still uncovered, among 
them the subject of the present paper: Corbiére’s methods of poetic 
structure. The structure of Corbiére’s poetry has been less overlooked 
than its very existence challenged. In A Rebours, J.-K. Huysmans 
commented, “C’était 4 peine francais ; l’auteur parlait négre, procédait 
par un langage de télégramme, abusait des suppressions de verbes....”* 
A more recent reader, aware of Corbiére’s intentions, tends to speak 
of him apologetically : “Si Corbiére versificateur est souvent incorrect, 
cest parce qu’il le veut ainsi....”* Such comments are particularly 
applicable to his later poems, those of his Parisian period, grouped 
under the following chapters of Les Amours jaunes: “Ca,” “Les 
Amours jaunes,” “Sérénade des sérénades,” and “Raccrocs.” This 
first section of Les Amours jaunes is actually the more recent one, 


1 Tristan Corbiére, “Le Poéte contumace,” Les Amours jaunes (Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1953), p. 65. Hereafter, poems by Corbiére will be identified in the text 
by title and page reference to this edition. 

2 Apart from introductions the various editions, the best studies we have 
found are: C. M. Shanahan, “Irony in in Laforgue, Corbiére, and Eliot,” MP, LIII 
1955), 117-28; G. M. Turnell, “Introduction to the Study of Tristan Corbiére,” 
riterion, XV (1936), 393-417. For a complete bibliography, see Albert Sonnen- 

feld, note 3, below. 
8 Albert Sonnenfeld, L’CEuvre poétique de Tristan Corbiére (Paris: Presses 
(Pais: Charpentier, 192, 
- uysmans, ebours 
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since Corbiére arranged his poems in inverse order of composition.® 
Even in these later works, however, there is a definite structure 
present, and analysis of this structure may provide better under. 
standing of Corbiére’s poetry. 

A basic problem of structure with Corbiére is that it is used to 
reconcile and unify radically divergent tendencies in his poetry. Both 
personally and creatively, Corbiére is characterized by a series of anti- 
theses, especially in his attitude toward romanticism. On the one 
hand, he strikes a romantic pose, with his pen name, “Tristan,” his 
self-conscious role as a rejected suitor, his exaltation of love and 
personal suffering ; on the other hand, he is deliberately antiromantic 
in his ironic humor, his detached view of himself, and his general 
vituperation of the romantic school. This fundamental dichotomy is 
echoed by several cther sets of paradoxes, which have led Jules 
Laforgue to observe: “He is a man who declares his love without 
wanting to be listened to, who flees society and complains about being 
left alone—the spoiled child who refuses his soup and then blubbers 
when it is taken away.”” 

These conditions are immediately reflected in his style—“gongor- 
isms of antithesis” Laforgue called them*—as in the case of his anti- 
romanticism, which normally takes the form of a sentimentally 
romantic statement juxtaposed with an ironic quip which deflates the 
mood. Not only moods, but also modes of expression, are contrasted, 
for Corbiére pairs lyric exaltation with prosaic understatement, de- 
stroying “the poetic integrity of hitherto sacrosanct lyric themes by 
emphasizing the disparity between the theme and his treatment of it.”*® 
An elaboration of such stylistic contrasts is the psychological trait 
that Martin Turnell has called, “dédoublement—the sense that we are 
regarding the same experience simultaneously under two aspects.”?° 

Such a consistent taste for antithesis could, perhaps, be handled 
coherently in terms of traditional poetic rhetoric; Corbiére’s style, 
however, as Sonnenfeld has correctly emphasized, is rather the op- 
posite of traditional.* More appropriate is Huysmans’ epithet, 
“langage de télégramme,” to describe the poet’s terse manner, devoid 
of conjunctions and grammatical couplings, with its brusque transi- 
tions, its omission of those descriptive and explanatory passages 
which would establish a frame of reference for the situations of his 
poems. A poem of his is like a scene from the middle of a play, an 
excerpt stripped of stage settings and exposition, which must some- 
how communicate the pathetic tensions of the play. Hence, structure 


© Sonnenfeld, pp. 58-59; Rousselot, p. 
1954), 9. Ramsey, Jules Laforgue yy the Ironic Inheritance (New York, 


* Ane Sonnenfeld, “Fhe Yellow Laugh of Tristan Corbiére,” Yale French 
Studies, XXIII (1959), p 
20 Turnell, “ Tristan Cire” p. 398. 
11 Sonnenfeld, “Tristan Corbiére,” p. 40. 
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is of paramount importance to the appreciation of his poetry, for it 
must impose upon a motley conglomeration of poetic bits and conver- 
sational snatches a shaping organization which will satisfy both the 
reader’s need for comprehension and that need for harmonious order 
which is the basis of artistic creation. 

Corbiére’s hermeticism lies chiefly in his omission of biographical 
background for his Parisian poems. We shall begin with biography, 
since it is fundamental to the structure of these poems. In the spring 
of 1871, Tristan Corbiére was staying at his family’s summer home 
at Roscoff, when he met two visitors, Count Rodolphe de Battine and 
his mistress, Armida-Josephina Cuchiani. Tristan promptly fell in 
love with the woman, whom he dubbed “Marcelle,” and all three saw 
much of each other during the summer. At the end of the season, the 
two visitors returned to Paris, and, not to be separated from his love, 
the poet followed them in the spring of 1872.17 Whether Tristan suc- 
ceeded in winning Marcelle’s favors is as uncertain historically as it is 
irrelevant poetically, for what concerns us is that most of the Parisian 
poems deal with the poet’s courtship of Marcelle. She is the subject 
of the love poems and the serenades, and the scenes from the theater 
and the demimonde refer to her profession as an actress. In the 
dialogues she is identified by the capitalizing of Elle and Vous, and in 
his punctuation Corbiére consistently uses the dash to set off her 
replies to his own remarks. 

While exegesis by the reader is hardly to be confused with composi- 
tion by the poet, the frame of reference supplied by such biographical 
data provides a structure for otherwise incoherent poems. The sonnet 
sequence, “Paris,” is a case in point. The first sonnet will serve to 


exemplify the tone of the series: an apparently haphazard compilation 
of unconnected phrases and expletives : 


Batard de Créole et Breton, 
Il vint aussi la—fourmiliére, 
Bazar ou rien n’est en pierre, 
Oi le soleil manque de ton. 


—Courage! On fait queue... Un planton 
Vous pousse a la chaine—derridre!— 

. Incendie éteint, sans lumiére ; 
Des seaux passent, vides ou non.— 


La, sa pauvre Muse pucelle 
Fit le trottoir en demoiselle, 
Ils disaient: Qu’est-ce qu’elle vend? 
—Rien.—Elle restait 1a, stupide, 
N’entendant pas sonner le vide 
Et regardant passer le vent. . . . 

(p. 27) 


The poet, who feels that his parents were somehow mismatched, ar- 
rives “there” in Paris, where the activity suggests that of an anthill or 


12 Sonnenfeld, L’Giuvre poétique, pp. 39-41. 
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an Oriental bazaar. The Parisian sunshine lacks the “tone” of that in 
his native Brittany. But he takes heart (“courage!”) at a crowd 
standing in line; they are waiting for a bus, and he likens them to a 
bucket brigade at a fire.** “There” his Muse parades and observes, to 
the complete misunderstanding of the Parisians. 

The next sonnet begins, “La: vivre 4 coups de fouet...” (p. 27), 
again identifying Paris as “there” and expressing the poet’s dissatis- 
faction, and the third continues in this vein. The fourth, however, 
marks a transition: an observation on venal love (a theme which 
recurs in this series) recalls his love back home. By now the pro- 
vincial is sufficiently established in the capital to refer to his native 
province, not Paris, as “there”: “J’avais une amante la-bas” (p. 28). 
The fifth and sixth poems are addressed to a woman—the fifth to a 
prostitute from the provinces, the sixth to an actress—and the last two 
sonnets the poet addresses to himself, foreseeing his own death. Thus, 
supplying a biographical frame of reference does more than clarify the 
meaning of these poems; it provides a narrative and psychological 
structure : a condensed recital of the poet’s arrival in Paris, his reactions 
and adjustment to life in the metropolis, and his final downfall.* 

In cases such as “Le poéte et la cigale” (p. 23), “Bonne fortune et 
fortune” (p. 51), and “La pipe au poéte” (p. 57), recollection of the 
original poem that Corbiére is parodying serves to unify the tangential 
flights of his fancy. In “Bonne fortune et fortune,” for example, al- 
though the title does not immediately identify the target of his irony, 
the first stanza suggests Baudelaire, and the plot recalls “A une 
passante.”**> Our memory of Baudelaire’s poem provides continuity 
for such verses as “Un beau jour—quel métier!—je faisais, comme 
ga, / Ma croisiére-—Métier! ...—Enfin, Elle passa” (p. 51). 

In other poems, a key phrase is repeated with slight variations as 
though it were a refrain. In “Guitare,” the first and last stanzas are 
linked in this fashion : 

Je sais rouler une amourette 


cigarette, 
Je sais rouler !’or et les plats! 
Et les filles dans de beaux draps! 


Chiffonner et flamber les draps, 
Mettre les filles dans les plats! 
(p. 71) 


The repetition of phrases and words, the playful tone, the nonsensical 
statements, all suggest a popular song, in which ideas usually are not 


18 Sonnenfeld, L’Guvre ponies p. 164. 

14 Similarly, the frame of reference clarifies “Un ms eune qui - va” (p. 53), 
which deals with the delirium of the poet a in and “Vésuves et 
(p. 109), which contrasts various pictures of 


15 ‘Sonnenfeld, L’Guvre poétique, pp. 153-54. 
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closely consecutive. Yet, between these refrains, ideas do follow in a 
distinct order. The love theme in the first stanza logically introduces 
the second: “Ne crains pas de longueurs fidéles: / Pour mules mes 
pieds ont des ailes.” His winged feet lead to puns on “voleur” (thief, 
flier), thence to enumeration of Psyche, Mercury, and Cinderella— 
people who had wings or could love only at night. The poet is like 
them, he would leave before dawn, “Je suis si laid!—” Then the 
refrain closes the poem. 

In “Chanson en st,” a key grammatical construction is repeated. 
Basically, the poem is an extended conditional sentence, stating all the 
things the poet would do to his lady if he were a falcon, bull, vampire, 
jailer, and so on. The sentence is stated fully in the first couplet, then 
continued in elliptical form : 

Si j’étais noble Faucon, 

Tournoirais sur ton balcon ... 

—Taureau: foncerais ta porte. .. 

—Vampire: te boirais morte... 

Te boirais! (p. 78) 

There are also refrains: “Si j’étais ... ,” the conditional tense ending, 
and the fifth line of each stanza. We underline the sentence structure 
because frequently in Corbiére’s poetry the most disparate things or 
actions are linked by the analogy of their grammatical function.** 

Variations of a refrain or of a grammatical construction bring up 
two salient compositional procedures in Corbiére’s work. One is to 
state a theme, develop it in one direction, then return to the original 
theme and develop it in another direction. The theme may be a refrain, 
as in “Guitare” (in which the poem ends at the second statement of 
the theme) ; a sentence, as in “Chanson en si’; a word, as “La” in 
“Paris”; or a trope, as in “Soneto a Napoli” (p. 110), where the 
sun is mentioned literally in lines 1 and 2 and figuratively in line 9. 
Furthermore, in his sonnets Corbiére tends to devote the quatrains to 
one development of the theme and the tercets to a second, as in both 
“Paris” (first sonnet) and “Soneto 4 Napoli.” The second procedure 
is to state a theme amply, so that the reader is sure of understanding 
it, then to develop it elliptically, as in the first stanza, quoted above, 
of “Chanson en si.” In “Hidalgo,” Corbiére explains the imaginary 
character of an anecdote which will be developed in dialogue form: 
“La, j’ai fait le croquis d’un mendiant 4 cheval: / —Le Cid... un cid 
par un é#é de carnaval” (p. 117). 

Poems which are not based on a single grammatical construction 
often depend on a single trope or concept. In “Insomnie,” sleep is 
likened to a “lubrique pucelle,” and the humorous banter of the poem 
treats insomnia as unsatisfied physical desire; the poet will satisfy 
both needs when “Nous dormirons ensemble un peu” (p. 57). “Sonnet 


16 In this connection, compare the second poem of “Paris,” with its series of 
infinitive n he frst sansa of adjectives inte cond, ad of again 
in the third. For another use of a conditional sentence, see “Rescousse” (p. 
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a Sir Bob” (p. 43) expresses the wish that the poet might trade places 
with his lady’s dog so as to enjoy the caresses she lavishes on the dog. 
“Liberta” (p. 114) compares an Italian prison to a woman and ex- 
presses the extended conceit that the poet is freer in prison than 
outside.**? Of course, the incongruity of these situations has amusing 
results, especially when a term which is a conceit at the literal level 
becomes a cliché at the figurative one, as in this apostrophe to the 
royal prison at Genoa: 

O belle hospitaliére 

Qui ne me connais pas, 

Vierge publique et fiére, 

Qui m’a ouvert les bras! ... 

(“Liberta,” p. 114) 

Another type of structure is the use of anecdote, in which the 
various elements of the poem revolve around a central narrative 
theme. “Steam-Boat” describes a steamer excursion with Marcelle, 
leaving the Count behind—hence the note, “Quel ménélas, sur son 
rivage, / Fait le pied?...” (p. 44). 

It is important to understand that the conceptual or narrative frame- 
works we have discussed provide a structure for the poem as a whole, 
that they provide an order in which successive statements may appear, 
but that this structure does not limit the fantasies of the poet’s imag- 
ination. He embroiders on these themes in a delightful, if sometimes 
confusing, fashion, but the central theme provides a common ground 
for these excursions. Thus, in “Veder Napoli poi mori,” the poet’s 
imagination leaps far afield, indeed, and without explanation as to 
how one thought suggests another : 

Voir Naples et ...—Fort bien, merci, j’en viens. 
—Patrie 

D’ Anglais en vrai, mal peints sur fond bleu-perruquier ! 

Dans !’indigo l’artiste en tous genres oublie 

Ce Ne-m’ oubliez-pas d’outremer: le douanier. 


—O Corinne! ... ils sont 14 déclamant sur ma malle... 
Lasciate speranza, mes cigares dedans ! 
—O Mignon! . .. ils ont tout écios mon linge sale 
Pour le passer au bleu de 1’éternel printemps ! 
(p. 108) 


The sarcasm of the poet’s intention is obvious. 

Well-known ironic poems such as “The Waste Land” or “Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley,” which are descended from Corbiére and Laforgue, 
have accustomed us to snatches of conversation, clichés (in this case, 
of tourism), titles, and literary allusions as an idiom of serious poetry. 
To be sure, these motley data strain at the leash of rational sequence. 
Yet we wish to point out the care with which Corbiére establishes a 

1 For additional examples of poems based on a single concept, see “Déclin” 
&. 62), and “A la mémoire de Zulma” (p. 50), in which the y on en of of 


lle était riche de vingt ans, / Moi j’étais jeune de vingt francs” provides both 
the skeleton of the poem and a source for most of the other images. 
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narrative order of events: the title suggests the exotic lure of Naples, 
the first line establishes that he has been there, the first stanza serves 
as a general introduction to the city, ending with the ironical quip, “le 
douanier.” From “le douanier” the poet moves naturally to his ex- 
periences in the customs-house and the officers’ depredations in his 
luggage. After customs inspection, he goes out into the streets: 
“Naples! panier percé des Seigneurs Lazzarones,” and continues 
with a figurative description of the town loafers : 


O Grands en rang d’oignons! Plantes de pieds en iignes, 
Vous dont la parure est un sac, un aviron! 

Fils réchauffés du vieux Phoebus! Et toujours dignes 
Des chansons de Musset, du mépris de Byron! ... 


There follows more description of the lazzaroni, and then a dispute 
breaks out as they try to relieve him of his bag: “Dolce Farniente! .. . 
—Non! c’est mon sac!...il nage / Parmi ces asticots, comme un 
chien crevé.” Thus, although the poem suffers from strongly disrup- 
tive influences—use of broken phrases, quick leaps of the poet’s 
imagination, shifts in tone and viewpoint, lack of transitional pas- 
sages—Corbiére has sought to compensate for them by connecting his 
observations in a precise and narrative framework: we follow the poet 
into town, through customs, and out into the streets. 

A purely formal structure in Corbiére’s work is that of stanza 
division. However disrespectful he may be of the sentence and of 
the alexandrine, he scrupulously respects the strophe; indeed, of the 
sixty-two poems comprising the subject of this study, only four con- 
tain run-on stanzas, where the thought overflows from one stanza to 
the next. Thus major shifts in thought generally coincide with stanza 
divisions. 

Words, phrases, ideas, or physical objects are often linked by hidden 
analogies or unexpected qualities which they have in common. This 
procedure is sufficiently frequent that it appears to be a deliberate 
method of linking different parts of a poem, as can be seen in 


Auméne au malandrin en chasse! 

Mauvais ceil a I’ceil assassin ! 

Fer contre fer au spadassin ! 

—Mon ame n’est pas en état de grace !— 

(p. 78) 
The analogy among these disjunctive exclamations is that, in the 
first three lines, they ali have to do with warding off an armed at- 
tacker: one can buy off a bandit, cast an evil eye on an assassin, or 
oppose him with cold steel. Or one can beg for mercy, and a good 
plea for quarter in Catholic countries is to say that one is not at peace 
with the Church. 
The shift from a series of mottoes to a personal plea paves the way, 

in turn, for the first-person discourse of the remaining stanzas: “Je 


“ 

Heures” : 
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suis le fou de Pampelune, / J’ai peur du rire de la Lune.” The poet 
hears a churchbeli tolling: “Dans le creux des nuits tombe: un 
gilas ... deux glas” ; and he goes on to say, “L’heure est une larme.— 
Tu pleures, / Mon ceeur!...” The tolling becomes the chiming of 
the hours, which metaphorically become tears. The metaphor is 
strengthened, however, by the analogy of the knell falling, as tears fall. 
As a further analogy, the first three stanzas all allude to death: violent 
death, the moon’s “black crepe,” the tolling of the bell. 

In the poem “Piéces 4 carreaux,” the title suggests a window with 
leaded panes, and this idea is developed in the first stanza : 


Ah! si Vous avez 4 Toléde, 
Un vitrier 

Qui vous forge un vitrail plus raide 
Qu’un bouclier. (p. 83) 


While the poem is too long to quote in full, there are several hidden 
analogies: the various types of windows in the first, sixth, and eighth 
stanzas; the Spanish motif in seven of the nine stanzas, adumbrated 
often by a term as subtle as “cuirs de Cordoue” (1. 11) or “cas- 
tagnette” (1. 17); the breaking motif in stanzas four, five, and six. 
These three sets of analogies are connected with the basic idea of the 
poem: the lady’s resistance is like a window, which the poet will try 
to break with his serenade. 

Different passages within a poem are connected by verbal asso- 
ciations of various types, and these associations serve to shift from 
one idea to another, to introduce a number of ideas around a single 
theme, or to effect transition from one stanza to another. Thus, when 
Corbiére compares himself to Prometheus, the transition from the 
vulture that fed on Prometheus to the Parisian bourgeois who figur- 
atively feeds on the poet is effected by a pun: “Quel vautour, quel 
Monsieur Vautour / Viendra mordre 4 ton petit foie?” (“Paris,” 
p. 30). In “Paris” (p. 30), two stanzas are linked by a pun on 
“revolver” in its literal sense and “drdle de pistolet” in the sense of 
a bizarre person. In “Aprés la pluie,” several different and conflicting 
ideas are presented by the various meanings of the word “grain” :** 

La passion c’est l’averse 
Qui traverse! 
Mais la femme n’est qu’un grain: 


Closely allied to the pun is the poet’s practice of linking the same 
word in two different expressions or of grouping different words 
based on the same root : 


: 18 For a discussion of these meanings, see Sonnenfeld, L’Eiuvre poétique, pp. 


Grain de beauté, de folie 

Ou de pluie... 
Grain d’orage—ou de serein.— 
(p. 46) 


Philip Stephan 
La: vivre a coups de fouet !—passer 
ionnelle, 


Life in Paris is like that of a slave urged on with a whip; but the 
whiplashes suggest a carriage, “passer en fiacre” suggests “passer en 
correctionnelle,” and the verb “passer” suggests the compounds “re- 
passer,” “se dépasser,” and “trépasser.””* 

Another connecting process is free association of discrepant words 
or things. Corbiére, however, is generally careful to underline the 
similarities. Perhaps this process is best illustrated by quoting an 
entire poem, “Duel aux camélias” : 


J'ai vu le soleil dur contre les touffes 
Ferrailler.—J’ai vu deux fers soleiller, 
Deux fers qui faisaient des parades bouffes ; 
Des merles en noir regardaient briller. 


Un monsieur en linge arrangeait sa manche ; 
Blanc, il me semblait un gros camélia ; 

Une autre fleur rose était sur la branche, 
Rose comme... Et puis un fleuret plia. 


—Je vois rouge... Ah, oui! c'est juste: on s’égorge— 
.. Un camélia blanc—la—comme Sa gorge... 
Un camélia jaune,—ici—tout maché . . 
Amour mort, tombé de ma boutonniére. 
—A moi, plaie ouverte et fleur printaniére! 
Camélia vivant, de sang panaché! 
(p. 60) 

While the boundary between comparison and free association is 
blurred here, it is possible to make a distinction. As metaphors, one 
of the duelists is likened to a camellia, which in turn is likened to 
Marcelle’s throat; a yellow camellia is compared to his love. The 
shafts of sunlight through the foliage, however, merely remind him 
of the flashes of sunlight on the sword blades, a flower (“fleur”) sug- 
gests a fencing foil (“fleuret”), the color of a flower (or his anger?) 
reminds him of the carnage he is witnessing (1. 9), the color contrast 
of the blackbirds and the flashes of light (1. 4) foreshadows that of a 
white camellia splotched with blood (1. 14). Furthermore, the play 
on “soleil”—*“soleiller” in the first two lines lays down the basic 
premise of the poem: the literal and figurative applications of natural 
objects. It may be presumed that the duelists are fighting over a 
woman, and the poet’s ironic comments on the duel (the “parades 
bouffes” of the swords, the blackbirds watching without compre- 
hension) belittle the importance of his own love. From a critical 
standpoint, the poem is confused; the flowers are used on too many 


1° Ibid., p. 164. For a similar analysis of “Vénérie” (p. 76), see ibid., p. 165. 


Repasser a la ritournelle, 
Se dépasser, et trépasser!... 
(“Paris,” p. 27) 
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different levels, they image too many things. Yet the wealth of casual 
association brings together a diversity of objects and of ideas into 
an original human experience—a new insight into a centuries-old 
phenomenon. 

Some of these free associations involve what Ezra Pound has called 
logopoeia: “The dance of the intellect among words,” the use of a 
word taking into account the context we expect to find with the 
word.”° Thus trite conversational replies are often used with comic 
effect: “—Par saint Joseph! Sefior, que faites-vous ici?— / —Mais 
... pas grand’chose et toi, merci” (“Grand opéra,” p. 82). Indeed, 
this is so true that in poems mocking romanticism, one can almost 
expect a lyric exaltation to be followed by a banality of everyday 
language: “Oh le printemps! Je veux écrire! / Donne-moi mon 
bout de crayon” (“Un jeune qui s’en va,” p. 53). 

We have mentioned that several poems are based on a single trope, 
but that in others imagery serves to unite divergent themes. “A 
Etna” (p. 111) compares the volcano to a woman in order to unify 
the poet’s various apostrophes to the mountain. Two sets of images 
occur in “Paris” (p. 30). As Prometheus, the poet is fed upon by a 
vulture ; then he becomes a pelican feeding on its own entrails. Mean- 
while, the vulture becomes a stolid bourgeois, M. Vautour, who then 
reappears as “un pécheur 4 la ligne,” another citizen indifferent to the 
poet’s fate. The simultaneous transformations of one metaphor into 
another provide the poem with continuity. 

Corbiére’s imagery is elucidated by repetition, as in “Fleur d’art” 
(p. 61), which repeats and explains the camellia imagery of “Duel aux 
camélias” on the preceding page. The section “Sérénade des séré- 
nades” furnishes a good example of repeated imagery, and this 
series of poems is so closely organized that it is worth extended 
consideration.** 

Actually, the frame of reference consists of a troubadour singing 
beneath his lady’s window in Spain. This situation explains many 
references, such as the poet’s station outside the lady’s window in 
“Sonnet de nuit” (p. 71) or beneath her roof in “Toit”: “Qu’il me 
tombe quelque tuile, / Souvenir de Toi” (p. 73). Again, capitaliza- 
tion of “Toi” or of epithets like “Petite” (“Litanie,” p. 74) suggests 
that the lady is Marcelle. The beginning of the first poem, however, 
establishes an image that will recur throughout the series: 


O croisée ensommeillée, 
Dure a mes trente-six morts! 
Vitre en diamant, éraillée 
Par mes atroces accords! 
(“Sonnet de nuit,” p. 71) 


ee ater also also repetition of images, as the moon-hole-coin figures of “Bo- 
héme de chic” (p. 38) and of “A la mémoire de Zulma.” 
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The poet’s suit of his lady is concretized in the window, or glass, 
figure, and his song is visualized as literally wearing down the window 
by abrasive action. The figure occurs several times in “Sonnet de 
nuit” and “Piéces 4 carreaux” (p. 83), and at least once in the follow- 
ing poems: “Toit,” “Chapelet” (p. 74), “Chanson en si” (in which 
occurs also the variant of the poet entering the lady’s door), “Portes 
et fenétres” (p. 80), and “Grand opéra.” 

Moreover, the poems tend to answer and to continue each other. 
The first ends, “ouvre, Iscariote, / Ton judas pour un baiser!” and 
“Guitare” dwells on the nocturnal visits through an open door. 
“Rescousse” (p. 72) starts anew, but its last line, “Vais m’en aller,” 
is taken up by the first line of the next poem, “Tiens non! J’attendrai 
tranquille” (“Toit”). The last stanza of “Toit,” which says that per- 
haps it is only a deaf old man in the window, is contradicted by the 
first stanza of “Litanie”’: “Non... Mon cceur te sent 1a, Petite” 
(p. 74). This litany to his lady suggests the rosary theme of “Chape- 
let.” Here the continuity is allowed to lapse, although in “Elizir 
d’Amor,” the lines “Tu ne me veux pas en réve? / Tu m’auras en 
cauchemar!” (p. 75) could refer back to the Psyche figure of 
“Guitare.” In the last strophes of “Elizir d’Amor,” allusions to 
wolves, dogs, and Alcibiades prepare the reader for the classical and 
hunting terms of the poem that follows, “Vénérie.” Again the close 
continuity lapses, but “Heures” ends with an exhortation, “—Tu 
pleures, / Mon cceur!...Chante encore, va—ne compte pas,” and 
this plea to sing is answered by the last three poems: “Chanson en 
si,” “Portes et fenétres” (“N’entends-tu pas ?—Sang et guitare !—”), 
and “Grand opéra.” 

Various Spanish expressions at the end of “Grand opéra” introduce 
the Hispanic theme of “Piéces 4 carreaux,” whose withering finale 
serves as a climax for the entire suite: 


... Je soupire, en vache espagnole, 
Ton numéro 

Qui n’est, en francais, Vierge molle! 
Qu’un grand 


Consequently, it can be seen that this suite of poems is remarkably 
homogeneous as to theme, imagery, continuity, and local color. There 
is a deep harmony between the figure of the poet’s song wearing away 
physical obstacles and the literal sense of the lover’s courtship wearing 
down his mistress’ resistance. In spite of fragmentary style and of 
contrasts in tone, the series displays a genuine structural unity. 

If this unity is more apparent in the groups of poems, “Paris” and 
“Sérénade des sérénades,” it is nevertheless still visible in shorter 
individual poems, too. Corbiére, then, is conscious of the need for 
structure in his poetry, but his structural methods consist of verbal 
and figurative connections, rather than of rational thought sequences. 
The most disconcerting aspects of his poetry stem from sudden shifts 
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of thought and the omission of what might be termed background 
(i.e., frame of reference) transitional passages. His poetry is stripped 
to the bare essentials, and the reader is expected to supply the con- 
nections from one idea to the next. This compactness, of course, is 
what has caused modern readers, such as Ezra Pound, to describe 
his poetry admiringly as “dense” and “hard.” It is the implicit, verbal 
structure of Corbiére’s verse that has brought him greater renown 
today than he ever enjoyed during his own lifetime. 
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NICOLAS DE TROYES AND THE PRESUMED 
BORROWINGS FROM PANTAGRUEL 


By R. L. Frautscur 


Several commentators have been tempted to ascribe to Rabelais 
elements found in three tales of Le Grand Parangon des nouvelles 
nouvelles... Henri Clouzot proposed that Nicolas de Troyes in three 
instances had borrowed from Pantagruel.? More recently the same 
theory of deliberate borrowings has been reiterated by Marcel de 
Gréve.* Both advance their claim as evidence of the popularity of 
Rabelais’ text among his contemporaries. The textual similarities 
also enhance the reputation of Nicolas: first, he had the perspicuity to 
be the earliest borrower from this major Renaissance figure; and, 
second, since the borrowings concern details rather than complete 
narratives, it is assumed that Nicolas himself composed or adapted 
the tales in question. A supporting argument is the geographical 
proximity of the two men. Rabelais, as we know, spent his early years 
in or near the Loire Valley ;* Nicolas implies that he composed his 
collection in the town of Tours.’ However, a growing skepticism 
regarding Nicolas’ originality as a craftsman invites a reéxamination 
of these presumed borrowings from Pantagruel.® 


2 Bibli Nationale, fonds francais, 1510. The MS, composed between 
early May, 1535, and March 1, 1536, was acquired by the Bibliothéque du Roi 
in 1622 through the forced sale of the library of Philippe Hurault, son of the 
Chancelier de Cheverny, Bishop of Chartres (1598-1620), The collection, in- 
cluding the Parangon, was formed originally by Jean Hurault de Boistaillé, 
ambassador to Constantinople and Venice, who died in 1572. See Anciens 
inventaires et catalogues de la Bibliothéque Nationale, ed. H. Omont, Vol. II 
(Paris, 1909), p. 420, No. 21: “Le Grand Parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, par 
Jean de Troyes [sic] II, volume, papier.” The same confusion between Nicolas 
de Troyes and Jean de Tro (ie. Jean de Roye, author of the vgs nd 
scandaleuse) occurs in the Dictionnaire des manuscrits, ed. [Louis de 
Latries], I (Paris, 1853), 771, No. 7571. 

2H[enri] C[louzot], Ne lecteur du 11° livre en 1535,” Revue des études 


mouelle’?” in Franceis Rabelais: ~ pour le quatriéme centennaire 
de sa mort (Geneva and Lille, 1953) 5. 

* Cf. Jacques Boulenger, “Notes sur la ys Rabelais,” BHR, I (1941), 30-42. 

5 The preface (not paginated ) reads: “Cy commence le second livre du grant 
parangon des nouvelles nouvelles, fait et escript par Nicolas de Troyes, simple 
sellier, natif de Troyes, 4 present demorent 4 Tours 

6 L. Sainéan, L’Influence et la réputation de Rabelais Paris, 1930), p. 128 n.: 
“Le recueil de Contes, de 1535, du sellier champenois Nicolas de Troyes . > 
offrirait, lui aussi, des vestiges rabelaisiens, mais la remarque a besoin de 
confirmation.” See also M. Francon and R. L. Frautschi, “Sur des variantes 
de Pantagruel,” Bull. folklorique dIle de France, XX (1957), 1052-53; K. 
Kasprzyk, “Le Motif du "Don récupéré stay. l'amant’ chez Nicolas de Troyes,” 
Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, V (1 87. 
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The first instance noted by Clouzot concerns the conte 4 tiroir found 
in Parangon LIII." An incontinent curate of Saint-Jehan-le-Blanc, 
near Orléans, exhorts a parishioner to contribute ostentatiously to 
the offering for their mutual advantage. The curate, at first overjoyed 
by the financial success of the plan, is discomfited when he learns that 
his foil has been robbing the collection plates. In the analogous pas- 
sage in Pantagruel (ed. Lefranc, II, Chap. XVII, p. 199), Panurge 
explains to Pantagruel that he has been robbing the “bassains des 
pardons ... par toutes les eglises ot: nous avons esté.” This contrasts, 
of course, with the Parangon situation. 

The resemblance between the two texts is closer in regard to the 
manner of theft. The parishioner in the Parangon (ed. Mabille 
[1869], p. 34) answers the priest’s question: “...comment savez 
vous si justement que il vous est amendé plus de sept sols?” by re- 
plying : 

Si fais, monsieur...car je l’ay bien compté, car quant je vois a l’oferande et 
je boute ung denier au plat, je prends ung liart; si je mets un double, je pren- 
dray ung demy douzain, s’il y est. Si n’en y a, je prendray deux ou trois liars, si 
je les puis attrapper. 

The tale ends with a play on words, the parishioner asking ingenuously 
how otherwise he can “profit” from church attendance. In Pantagruel, 
Panurge explains that he drops a “denier” ostentatiously into the plate 
so that people will think that it is a larger coin. Then with one hand 
he withdraws a dozen (half-dozen in the Parangon) deniers, liards, or 
doubles and with the other hand three or four dozen similar coins. 

Curiously, in Nicolas’ version the literal-minded parishioner steals 
in direct proportion to the amount of his offering, whereas Panurge 
creates the impression of a substantial offering in order to seize as 
many coins as possible. In short, despite a similar motif, the two 
passages offer both in situation and in detail a tenuous resemblance. 

We know that Nicolas was not necessarily dependent upon Rabelais 
for the transmission of this type of deceit by sleight of hand. It occurs, 
as Thuasne indicated,* in the Erasmian colloquy, “Peregrinatio Re- 
ligionis Ergo.” The crucial portion of the Latin version reads: “ut 
dum simulant sese munus imponere altari, mira dexteritate suffurentur 
quod alius posuerate.” The notion of subtlety, of craft, in Erasmus is 
repeated by Rabelais in the character of Panurge; Nicolas emphasizes 
a more literal, almost mathematical substitution, the value of the 
offered coin determining the value and number of those withdrawn. 

We can suspect that Erasmus may have inspired Rabelais in this 
instance, particularly in light of the literary relationship between the 
two writers.’ Yet the coincidental resemblance between the passage 
in Pantagruel and that in Parangon XIII need not be explained as a 


™ No. IX, ed. Mabille (1869), pp. 33-35. 

8 Etudes sur Rabelais (Paris, 1904), p. 65. 

®See R. Le , “Rabelais, the last of the French Erasmians,” Journal 
of the Warburg Institute, XII (1949), 91-100. 
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direct adaptation from Rabelais. Rather, the earlier Erasmian version 
suggests that the inception of Nicolas’ tale comes from another source. 
The motif of the literal-minded parishioner who steals 100 coins for 
each he contributes in order to “profit” in this world is attested in the 
fourteenth-century tale (No. 134) of Sacchetti: “Petruccio da Pe- 
rugia, essendoli dato per debitore il Crocifisso dal suo prete, va con 
una scure percotendo il Crocifisso, e volendo da lui per ogni denaio 
cento, in fine é pagato.”?° 

The second similarity cited by Clouzot is the name of the inter- 
locutor of Parangon CI, Maistre Antitus. Rabelais alludes in Panta- 
gruel (XI, 136) to this burlesque personage, but utilizes him more 
amply in Books IV and V. On occasion presented as a lawyer, doctor, 
cook, or simply a pretentious fool, Maistre Antitus is well documented 
in late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century texts."* Because he is so 
patently a traditional stereotype, it seems pointless to invoke Rabelais 
as Nicolas’ immediate source. Moreover, many of the devisants in the 
Parangon have literary antecedents.** 

The most striking similarity between Pantagruel and the Parangon 
occurs in tale XII,?* when three travelers, a nobleman, a cleric, and a 
merchant, symbolizing the three estates, compete for a free dinner 
with a series of imaginative souhaits: images, some humorous or out- 
landish, indicative of the ego-ideal of the speaker. The motif situation 
involving competition for a free meal is attested in the Thompson 
Index (K 455.7; M 231). 

The first of a bewildering array of interpretations regarding this 
textual similarity was made by Pietro Toldo, who believed that the 
Parangon expressions, dated 1536, were imitated by Rabelais in 
1532.1* G. Paris countered with a more plausible alternative: either 
Nicolas utilized an early edition of Pantagruel or the expressions were 


10F, Te * Il libro delle trecentonovelle, ed. E. Li Gotti (Milan, 1943), 
329-31 ; Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, revised edition, 
iV (1957), ‘ 1262.5. Sacchetti’s tale, by no means Nicolas’ immediate source, 
was not published until 1724. Thompson and Rotunda list no analogous versions. 
11 See “Notes pour le commentaire,” Rev. des ét. rab., X (1912), 108-10; 
Nouveau recueil de farces francaises des XV* et XVI* siécles, ed. E. Picot and 
C. Nyrop (Paris, 1880), p. 97: “Farce nouvelle de deux jeunes femmes .. . 
par le conseil de Maistre Antitus.” 

12 The names of some are taken from chivalric romances, chansons de geste, 
and farces: e.g., Lancelot du Lac, Seigneur de Saint Maixent, Guillaume de 
Poictou, Martin de Cambray, Jehan le Houx, Alison des Bordes. Others are 
appropriated directly from Les Cent Nouvelles nouvelles (Jehan de la Roche, 
Monseigneur l’Amant de Bruxelles, Monsieur de Beauvois, Monseigneur de 
Villiers, Monseigneur Philippe de Laon) and the Decameron (la roigne Pau- 
pinée). Certain interlocutors (e.g., Monseigneur des Loges, Monseigneur de 
Calabre, Monseigneur de Fontenoy, Lancelot du Lac) could be either historical 
or literary figures. See, for example, E. Langlois, Table des noms propres 
de toute nature compris dans les chansons de geste imprimées (Paris, 1904) ; 
Catalogue des actes de Francois 1, VII (Paris, 1896), 552, No. 26807: “Lan- 
celot Du Lac, s* de Chamerolles, gouverneur d’Orléans et de Mouzon... 

183 No. XXIX, ed. Mabille (1869), pp. 120-22. 

14 Contributo allo studio della novella francese del XV° e XVI secolo 
(Rome, 1895), p. 98. 
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common currency at the time.** Taking a more extreme view, Clouzot 
used the parallel passages as conclusive proof of Nicolas’ debt to the 
hi - 


The narrations of both authors converge only in the foliowing 


P XXVII 
(fol. 45") Lors commenca 4 souhaiter (p. 278) Lors dist Pantagruel: “Al- 
le gentil homme et dist: “J! n’est que ons enfens, c’est trop musé icy a la 
hombre destandart, fumee que de viande, car 4 grand poine voit on 
chevaulx et cliquetis de harnois.” advenir que grans bancqueteurs facent 
beaulx faictz d’armes. II n’est wmbre 
que d'estandartz, il n’est fumee que de 
chevaulx et clycquetys que de harnoys.” 

Lors dist le marchant: “II n’est que A ce commenzca Epistemon soubrire 
umbre de pot fumee de pastes et clique- et dist: “II n’est umbre que de cuisine 
tis de monnoye.” fumee que de pastes et clicquetys que 

de tasses.” 

Sy dist le beau pere: “JI n'est que A quoy respondit Panurge: “II 

umbre de courtines, fumee de tetins et n'est que umbre de courtines, fumee 

clicletis de fesse[s].” que de tetins et clicquetys que de 
couillons.” 

The three differing Parangon images (“umbre de pot,” “cliquetis 
de monnoye,” “clicletis de fesses”) do not appear among the variants 
listed by Lefranc.** In Nicolas’ tale the souhaits are an essential device 
for the resolution of the wager; Rabelais uses them merely as a tran- 
sition to postprandial conversation. Although the number, order, and 
categories of the souhaits suggest a direct borrowing, it is enlightening 
to explore further M. Schwob’s remark that these expressions were 
“une plaisanterie courante au XVI* siécle.”** 

In effect, throughout the sixteenth century there were numerous 
versions of the so-called versified souhait.** Characteristic of the form 
is a succession of social types, each of whom describes in a quatrain 
the attributes usually associated with his station or profession. Those 
occupying the upper limits of the social ladder tend to express their 
“wishes” in a literal fashion. Thus, the “pope” desires the salvation 
of humanity, the “king” the security of his kingdom, and so forth. As 
we descend the social scale, the wishes frequently assume a more comic 
tone: the drunkard wants three vintages annually, the thief the ma- 
terials of his trade, and so on. Among the thirty-odd types represented 


15“La nouvelle francaise du moyen Age,” Mélanges, ed. M. Roques (Paris, 


1912), 
oa H. Patry (Paris, 1904), p. 87. 

11 “Notes pour le commentaire,” Rev. des ét. rab., II (1904), 142. 

18 Several have been republished in Recueil de poé sies francaises des XV*® 
siécles, ed. A. de Montaigion, III (Paris, 1856): Les Souhaitz des hommes, 
p. 138; Les Souhaitz des femmes, p. 147. Brunet (Manuel, Sth ed. (Berlin, 1922], 
cols. 462-63) lists four texts: Les Souhaits des hommes 
Souhais des hommes et des (Lyons, 1500?) ; Les Souhaits des dame 
Les Souhaiz du monde (before 1515). 
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in Les Souhaits des hommes,” we find the same characters and ideals 
educed by Rabelais and Nicolas: 


Le CHEVALIER 
Je souhaitte, moy chevalier, 
Estre armé, monté a plaisance, 
Et tousjours prest a batailler, 
Pour deffendre le pais de France. 


Lz Bourcoys 
Et je souhaitte, moy bourgoys, 
En yver beau feu soubz la tente, 
Pour attendre les villageois 
Qui m’apportent chappons de rente. 


Le CHANOYNE 
Et moy, chanoyne, je souhaitte 
Beau breviaire et belle aumusse, 
Belle fille, de corps bien faite ; 
S’il survient gens, qu’elle se muce. 

In the examples just cited, we do not find the rhetorical device “il 
n’est que...” which introduces each of the souhaits in Pantagruel and 
the Parangon. It does appear, however, as a refrain in the ballad ap- 
pended to the same poem: “II n’est souhait que l'amour de Jésus” 
(p. 146). An impressive tradition of these epigrammatic comparisons, 
some literal, others outlandish, but all beginning with the formula “il 
n’est que... ,” is found, for example, in the ballads of Alain Chartier,” 
Villon," and Molinet®? and in Le Jardin de plaisance et fleur de 
rhétorique (1501). Numerous examples, humorous or satirical, sur- 
vive in the épitres (or cog 4 Pane) of Clément Marot and his fol- 
lowers.** An obscene version, recalling the terminal images used by 
Rabelais and Nicolas, appears as a variant of the anonymous ballad 
sequence, “Le Dict du pays” (1597).** We can attest, then, the exist- 
ence of the souhait as a popular verse form and the occurrence of the 
“il n’est que...” formula prior to as well as posterior to Pantagruel 
and the Parangon. The division of the Rabelaisian souhaits into three 
categories, each composed of three related images, suggests that this 
dual presence of the number three, traditionally a perfect quantity, is 
a deliberate refinement of the two conventions. 


19 Op. cit. pp. 139-42. 
20 Ff, Hoffman, Alain Chartier: His Work and Reputation (New York, 1942), 
pp. 352-53: “Il n’est danger que de villain. . . 

21 Thuasne, ed. (Paris, 1923), PP. 3 241-44: “Il n’est tresor que de vivre a son 
aise,” “Il n’est bon bec que de Paris”; pp. 271-72: “Il n'est soing que quant on 
a fain. / Ne service gue d’ennemy, etc.” V.-L. Saulnier (“Proverbes et para- 
doxes du XV® et XVIE siécle,” Pensée humaniste et tradition chrétienne aux 
XV* et XVI¢ siécle, I [Paris, 1950], 94-95) tends to minimize the varied use of 
the device by Villon et alii. Cf. G. A. Brunelli, “V.-L. Saulnier e i paradossi di 
Villon,” Studi francesi, I (1957), 255-57. 

22 EF. Droz and A. Piaget, ed. (Paris, 1925), II, 218-19. 

28 See E. Droz and P. -P. Plan, “Les derniéres années de Cl Clément Marot,” 
BHR, X (1948), 28; H. Meylan, Epitres du coq @ Pane, Travaux d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance, +" (Gen eva, oan 30, 47-49, et passim. 

24 Recueil, ed. Montaiglon, , 116: “11 n’est force que de couillons. . ..” 
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From these examples it is apparent that Nicolas was not necessarily 
dependent upon Rabelais for the inclusion in tale XII of the three 
souhaits or the “il n’est que...” formula, not to mention the free-meal 
wager motif. Rather, given that Nicolas was essentially a compiler 
whose collection remained in manuscript until the nineteenth century, 
we are tempted to conjecture, on the basis of the present evidence, that 
the parallel passage in the Parangon was derived independently from 
an active tradition,”* if not from a hypothetical ancestor. 

Finally, Rabelais’ visit to Touraine shortly before the completion of 
Pantagruel is a further indication that both writers may have been 
exposed to a similar and possibly identical cluster of traditional ele- 
ments. Despite the attractiveness of the notion, there is not enough 
conclusive evidence at present to affirm that Nicolas de Troyes is 
directly obligated to the author of Pantagruel. 


University of North Carolina 


~ 25R. Lebé Lebégue (“Rabelais et la parodie,” BHR, XIV [1952], 196) character- 
izes Rabelais’ locutions as “issues de la tradition médiévale.” 
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ASPECTS OF THE NOUVELLE IN FRANCE 
BETWEEN 1600 AND 1660 


By W. BALDNER 


Critics of seventeenth-century prose fiction have applied the term 
nouvelle more or less indiscriminately to works as disparate in char- 
acter as the Decamerone and the Princesse de Cléves, and as different 
in length as the tales of the Heptaméron and a 300-page narrative. 
This disparity of opinion has inevitably led to confusion in terminology 
as well as in interpretation. Upon analysis, however, these literary 
historians and critics may be separated into two groups; those who 
make no distinction between conte and nouvelle, and those who di- 
rectly or indirectly apply to the seventeenth-century nouvelle modern 
theories derived largely from the short-story writers of the nineteenth 
century. Brédif alone, in his early study of Segrais, presents an ap- 
proach to the most accurate definition when he quotes from the 
Nouvelles francaises to the effect that the nouvelle should adhere to 
authentic historical incidents and relate the ordinary events of every- 
day life.* 

The concept of the nouvelle or short story as an independent literary 
genre evolved only gradually during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. However, a review of prose fiction published in France be- 
tween 1600 and 1660* gives evidence that the writers of short narra- 
tives were aware that they were not writing novels, although they 
might not have been able to define exactly what kind of literature they 
were writing. In order to emphasize the distinction between their 
narratives and the fictional elements common to the novel, they insist 
that the persons and incidents in their stories are authentic and 
contemporary. 


1M. Brédif, Segrais, sa vie et ses cuvres (Paris, 1863), p. 169. Neither 
Roy, in La Vie et les auvres of Charles Sorel (Paris, a nor Morillot, in 


Paul Scarron (Paris, 1888), discusses the short stories respective 
authors as a specific literary genre. Walter Pabst has recently studied in 
great detail the problem of the tale versus the short story in his Novellentheorie 
und Novellendichtung (Hamburg, 1953). Invaluable as a source of original 
material in the field of the Romance short story, Pabst’s work curiously jumps 
from Marguerite de Navarre to La Fontaine in French literature. Although 
he is primarily interested in the discrepancies between theory and practice, 
he fails even to mention the specific theory advanced by Segrais. He does not 
mention Sorel, but he praises Scarron as a writer without, however, giving 
any further analysis. 

2? Based upon R. C. Williams, Bibliography of the Seventeenth Century 
Novel in France (New York, 1931). Every entry between these dates was 
checked as were additional references. 

® Antoine Adam states that as late as Scarron the readers believed in the 
truth of events related in the short stories, even though many of these stories 
may seem extremely improbable to us today. Histoire de la littérature 
¢aise au XVII* siecle (Paris, 1948-1953), II, 141. 
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Charles Sorel’s Le Palais d’Angélie (1622) was the first attempt 
by a French writer after Marguerite de Navarre to establish the short 
story as a literary genre. In the preface Sorel declares his revolt 
against the current trend in fiction: “Je me suis éloigné du tout de ces 
histoires monstrueuses qui n’ont aucune vraisemblance. ... Je ne ra- 
conte que des actions qui se peuvent faire selon le temps.” His 
Nouvelles frangaises (1623) continue the adherence to verisimilitude 
and definitely show the influence of Cervantes’ Novelas ejemplares on 
Sorel’s thinking, if not, unfortunately, on his stylet However, when 
he published these same narratives as the Nouvelles choisies in 1645, 
he added two new stories to open and close the collection; both are 
claimed by the narrators to be authentic, thereby implying that the 
other stories are equally true.* 

During the 1640’s, when the novelists turned to historical material 
in an attempt to defend the authenticity of their narratives, the short- 
story writers had already anticipated them, even to giving precise 
references to the sources of their stories.* Segrais confirms this prac- 
tice of establishing authenticity by stating that the short story should 
be based upon history and should relate incidents of everyday life." 
Yet we must not be misled by this opinion, expressed by Aurélie. 
Segrais means to stress the importance of factual authenticity and the 
unimportance (or undesirability) of heroic action, thus once again 
distinguishing the short story from the novel. Since four of the six 
stories in his collection refer to incidents which occurred between 
1649 and 1652, and a fifth, Floridan, to one earlier in the century, we 
note immediately that Segrais is using the word history in a sense not 
generally current in his day: contemporary, not ancient. In this 
respect he is in complete agreement with a definite trend among earlier 


* Cervantes praises invencién, yet is aware that the short story requires the 
truth. His compromise is to insist that the imagined material must be based 
upon life as the artist sees it, but not necessarily upon specific incidents. The 
Italians, from Boccaccio to Bandello, claimed authenticity rather than verisi- 
militude. Much later, Sorel remarks that about the time of ’Astrée “on com- 
mencoit aussi de connoistre ce que c’estoit des choses Vray-semblables par de 
petites narrations dont la mode vint, qui s’appeloient des Nouvelles. On les 
pouvoit comparer aux Histoires véritables de ees accidens particuliers 
des Hommes.” Bibliothéque francaise (Paris, 1667), p. 178. 

5 The last story of the collection, “Les Respects nuisibles,” is probably 
autobiographical. See R. W. Baldner, “La Jeunesse de Charles Sorel, ? xX aid 
Siécle, Vol. 40 (1958), pp. 273-82. The Palais d’ Angéiie has continuity be- 
tween the narratives, similar to the pattern of the Decamerone. In the Nouvelles 
francoises, Sorel imitates Cervantes, with no continuity; but with the Nouvelles 
choisies, he returns to the Italian manner, later used ‘also by Segrais. 

6For example, Claireville, Les Amours infidelles (Paris, 1625); D. T., 
Les Aventures fortunées (Paris, 1638); Grenaille, Les Amours historiques 
des Princes (Paris, 1642). 

7 Jean Regnault de Segrais, Nouvelles francaises (Paris, 1656), I, 240: “La 
Nouvelle doit un peu tenir de histoire et s’attacher plutét 4 donner 
les images des choses comme d ‘ordinaire nous les voyoris arriver, que comme 
notre imagination se les figure.” 

8 This collection has been discussed in greater detail > article, “The 
Nouvelles frangaises of Segrais,’ MLQ, XVIII (1957), 
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short-story writers to use contemporary incidents. This pronounced 
tendency may well have been influenced by the popular use of nouvelles 
as “news.”® 

Although the question of length is not mentioned, in almost every 
case there is a definite impression that relating only the facts of the 
story is the essential objective. The distinction between the conte, 
amour, histoire tragique, and nouvelle, all of which share certain char- 
acteristics, appears slight in many instances, but it is fundamentally a 
difference in pace in the narrative. In the short story there is generally 
an attempt to introduce the persons involved and to summarize the 
situation before entering into the development of the action itself. 
Once begun, however, every consideration becomes subordinate to the 
progress of the action and to the expression of the emotions involved 
in that particular action. Consequently, there is an almost total 
absence of description, and there is no attempt at psychological 
motivation. 

While there are both letters and verse in the early short stories, 
even these gradually disappear before the growing importance attached 
to adhering closely to the action. La Place, for example, candidly 
remarks that he will not give descriptions of weddings or duels because 
“mon style laconique veut que je m’arreste plutost au point qu’aux 
paroles.”*° Sorel and Camus make similar statements indicating the 
desirability of brevity, usually by eliminating those items which were 
the stock in trade of the novel: descriptions of duels, love’s delights, 
verses, complaints, eulogies of the hero’s valor, and incidental love 
affairs not pertinent to the principal narrative." Segrais alone writes 
in a leisurely manner, occasionally allowing himself to digress into 
descriptions and discussions of no basic importance to the develop- 
ment of the action.** 

All the short stories are presented as though related orally, not in 
the written or composed style of the novel. Since, with the exception 
of Sorel, Scarron, and Segrais, the various authors evidently came 


*“En un mot, nous voulons des nouvelles; le mot l’emporte; ce sont des 
nouveautez.” Sorel, Maison des Jeux (Paris, 1642), preface. Also, in his 
Bibliothéque francaise, p. 180: “Nous devons remarquer que pour les rendre 
judicieuses [the nouvelles] il semble que toutes celles qu’on raconte ne doivent 
étre que des choses arrivées depuis peu, autrement il n’y auroit de — 
de les appeler des nouvelles. Néanmoins on n’a pas toujours } ned 
régle. Les petites histoires qu’on imprime peuvent passer pour cuuneiinn 
quoiqu’elles ne portent point ce titre.” 

10 La Chasteté violée (Paris, 1604), preface. 

—e le terme que je me suis donné pour raconter leur histoire ne 

s que je m’y arreste, je passerai outre.” Sorel, Nouvelles francotses, 

8 “ ai osté les autres agencemens, comme les apostrophes, les dialogismes, 
ak plaintes, les dag te ar les harangues, bref tout ce pouvoit aggrandir ou 
embellir.” vénements singuliers (Paris, 1628), preface. 

121t ead be noted that even Scarron’s adaptations of Spanish short stories 
demonstrate the characteristics discussed here, with the exception of the tragic 
element and a bantering type of moralizing found only in his writings. The 
action of his stories is presumably contemporary and authentic, i per- 
sons of the lesser nobility. 
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from the provinces and since each wrote only one story, apparently 
they were attempting to display their command of polite speech as 
well as to relate what they considered an interesting situation or 
incident.** This characteristic of conversational delivery, in turn, 
creates a style that probably reflects the actual speech of their time 
more faithfully than would the studied style of the novel.** 

The dominant theme of the short story is tragic love, usually in- 
volving young people belonging to the provincial, as contrasted to the 
court, nobility. Once again Segrais differs from his predecessors by 
including only one tragedy in his collection and by utilizing court 
nobility. The tragic love in the short story is not the heroic love of 
the novel nor the purely sensuous escapade of the tale; it is, even in 
tragic passion, love as experienced by “gens de qualité,” “honnétes 
gens.”** The Sieur de La Place expresses this idea succinctly: “Et 
qu’on n’oppose point 4 ma proposition ces gens de basse et servile 
condition ; ce sont ombres et non corps d’amour véritable, marchans 
a cet acte amoureux sans art, sans discours ni sans discipline.’’** 

In most cases, the authors either introduce or conclude their narra- 
tives with moralizing reflections of varying length and vehemence. 
Some, like Puget de la Serre and Camus, abuse the reader with ser- 
monizing tirades, but the majority are content to call attention to the 
frightful effects of love when it becomes unbridled passion. However, 
as in the case of the novel, these passages are not too convincing as 
to their sincerity, and the suspicion remains that they were included 
more to justify the stories than to encourage Christian virtue and 
moderation. 

Yet it is essential to bear in mind that during this period the purpose 
of the novel, or of prose fiction in general, was to instruct as well as 
to please, and that to instruct connoted moral instruction in an almost 
religious sense. In short, the novel should either present actions that 
could be imitated by the reader or offer him a moral lesson applicable 
to his own actions and thought. This was obviously impossible in the 


18 Names such as La Place, Intras, de Ville, and Mousé are so obscure as 
to be virtually anonymous. Even Camus complained that “le moindre petit 
secrétaire sur les mémoires des affections du seigneur de son village fait 
aussit6t un livre sous tel nom qu'il luy veut donner.” Magendie, Le Roman 
francais au XVII* siécle (Paris, 1932), p. 

14 With the exception of Sorel’s Nouvelles choisies and Segrais’ Nouvelles 
francaises, in which the stories are related by members of a group, the authors 
interject remarks during the course of the narrations. 

15 The only exception, Sorel’s “La Sceur jalouse,” describes a peasant love 
affair; yet Sorel emphasizes the fact that the hero and heroine are by nature 
and education far above the other villagers—in other words, they have become 
“honnétes gens” as interpreted by Sorel. 

16 La Chasteié violée, p. 3. A similar statement is made by Sorel in Francion 
(Paris, 1623; édition Emile Roy), II, 29-30, when Count Raymond asks Fran- 
cion if they, although noble, do not make love the same as peasants: “Vous 
vous trompez, Raymond, reprit F rancion, nous le faisons bien en autre maniére, 
nous usons bien plus de caresses qu’eux, qui n’ont point d’autre envie que de 
saouler leur appétit stupide, qui ne différe en rien de celuy des brutes, ils ne le 
font que du corps, et nous le faisons du corps et de l’4me ensemble.” 
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chivalrous and heroic novels, and it explains in part Scarron’s criticism 
of the French novel in his Roman comique, where he states that the 
heroes are too much “honnétes gens,” too far beyond the understand- 
ing of the reader, to permit any association.** 

In this respect, Scarron claims that the Spanish short story comes 
closer to describing persons and actions that can be understood and 
imitated. Later, in the dedicatory letter for his Nouvelles, he remarks 
that readers have complained because these stories are not as amusing 
as those in the Roman comique. He replies that the author has free 
choice of his subject, and he offers no further explanation or justifi- 
cation. In view of his earlier statement, that by imitating the Spanish 
short story the French short story could rival the novel, Scarron ap- 
pears to have attempted this feat: The idea and the objective are 
similar to those already proposed by Sorel, but both authors were too 
far removed from accepted literary taste and idiom to acquire any 
appreciable audience among the readers of novels. 

Segrais possessed all the requisites to succeed where Sorel and 
Scarron failed. A model “honnéte homme,” he mingled gracefully in 
an aristocratic society ; he was aware of its tastes, and spoke its idiom 
admirably. His short stories more subtly approached the novel because 
he created a suggestion of historical authenticity, blended with refer- 
ences to the present, and interwove them so artfully that the reader 
could no longer distinguish truth from fiction. His heroes and heroines 
belong to the same social class as his readers and are involved in 
situations which might conceivably occur to them cr with which they 
could be familiar. 

Segrais and Scarron were good friends, and when in Paris before 
Mademoiselle’s exile, Segrais often visited the crippled writer. He had 
already written the long historical novel Bérénice, which was pub- 
lished in 1648. It does not seem improbable that they discussed the 
novel as a form and the ways of bringing it closer to the reader. 
Scarron then tried his method of adapting the technique of the 
Spanish short story; and Segrais may have had a similar objective 
in mind while writing his own stories. Curiously enough, both col- 
lections were published in the same year, 1656. 

There is sufficient evidence to indicate that the three most prominent 
writers of short stories—Sorel, Scarron, and Segrais—dissimilar as 
they are otherwise, present a continuous attempt to create a literary 
genre which would rival the novel and perhaps discredit it, if not 
actually replace it.** To attain this objective, each in his own way 
adhered to certain definite characteristics already associated with 
the short story as a genre in France: asserted or implied authenticity 
of persons and incidents (both of which should be within the reader’s 
experience), narration in the reader’s spoken idiom, and brevity by 


17 Roman comique (Paris, 1786; édition Bastien), II, 152. 
18 The familiarity with and probable use of Sorel’s collection by Segrais is 
discussed in my article cited in note 8. 
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using only one plot. The degree to which they were successful becomes 
evident in the short novel by Mme de La Fayette, which fused these 
characteristics with the novel’s psychological analysis and greater 
sensitivity. 


A CxronotocicaL List oF Prose Fiction CoNsIDERED 
SHort Stories 1n Stupy 

(The place of publication is Paris unless otherwise noted.) 

Du Pont, J.-B. L’Enfer d’amour, ov par trois histoires est monstré 
combien de malheurs les amans sont subjects. Lyon, 1603. 117 in-fol. 

————.. Le Miroir des Dames. Lyon, 1605. 105 in-fol. 

Intras de Bazas, Jean d’. Le Duel de Tithamante. Histoire Gascone. 
1603 ; 1609. 252 pp. 

————.. Le Lict @honneur de Chariclée. 1603; 1609. 100 pp. 

La Place, Le Sieur de. La Chasteté violée, ou la cruauté d’une Damoi- 
selle envers son mary et d’un gentilhomme envers sa femme, et la 
juste punition des deux. 1604. 84 in-fol. 

Sorel, Charles. Le Palais d’Angélie. 1622. (2 nouvelles) 

Du Rosier. Les Amours de la Cour et de la Pastorale. 1623. 435 pp. 
(2 nouvelles, the first of which, La Courtisanne, is Meslier’s story 
of Hypolite and Isabelle [1593], with names only changed.) 

Sorel, Charles. Nouvelles Francoises ou se trouvent les divers effets 
de amour et de la fortune. 1623. 574 pp. (5 nouvelles) 

Claireville, Le Sieur de. Les Amours infidelles. 1625. 275 pp. (3 
nouvelles) 

Mousé, Le Sieur de. Les Larmes de Floride essuyées par Minerve. 
1627. 300 pp. (The first hundred pages are a nouvelle.) 

Les Fortunées amours de Poliastre et de Dorise. 1628. Full title: Les 
Tristes amours de Floridon Berger et de la belle Astrée Naide. Par 
Messire Honoré d’Urfé. Ensemble les fortunées amours de Poliastre 
et de Dorise. (1: Le Berger désolé, 58 pp. of prose and verse; 
II: Poliastre et Dorise, 68 pp.) 

Bretencourt, Bougler de. Les Amours diverses. Contenant plusieurs 
histoires tragiques comiques. 1629. (Privilége de 1626.) 390 pp. 
(4 nouvelles) 

D. T. Les Aventures fortunées. 1638. 317 pp. (5 nouvelles) 
Grenaille, Le Sieur de Chatouniéres et de. Les Amours historiques 
des Princes. Contenant six narrations véritables. 1642. 889 pp. 
Sorel, Charles. Nouvelles choisies. 1645. 2 vols. (7 nouvelles, of 

which five are the original Nouvelles francoises.) 

pipe Paul. Les Nouvelles tragi-comiques. 1655-1663. (5 nou- 
velles 

Segrais, Jean Regnaud de. Les Nouvelles frangaises, ou les divertisse- 
ments de la Princesse Aurélie. 1656. 2 vols. (6 nouvelles) 
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THE ITALIAN FAME OF ALEXANDER POPE 
By Donatp B. CLark 


Giosué Carducci grumbled, as poets are wont to do about the liter- 
ary tastes of their contemporaries and immediate predecessors, that 
everywhere was “Adorazione per il Pope, freddezza per lo Shake- 
speare ; ecco il guesto del Settecento.”* Certainly, Carducci had cause 
to complain. Italian literary historians seem agreed on the fact that, 
with the possible exception of Voltaire, no other foreign writer was 
so widely read, admired, translated, and imitated as was Pope. This 
admiration of the English poet chilled the native air for the kind of 
poetry Carducci wished to see flourishing in the nineteenth-century 
climate. 

One of the earliest Italian voices to be raised in admiration of Pope 
was that of Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764), a personal friend of 
the poet, of Voltaire, and of Frederick of Prussia. Algarotti was a 
scientist as well as a writer, and he was among the first Italians to 
disseminate Newtonian science in his homeland. It would be impos- 
sible to ncte the frequency with which he cites Pope, always favorably, 
in his letters, essays, and poetry. In his defense of rhyme in Italian 
verse, he discusses the differences between French, English, and 
Italian poetry, and he quotes Pope more often than Dante and Pet- 
rarch.2 In the Essay on Horace, he names Pope the Horace of Eng- 
land, whose imitations surpass the model, making him, therefore, one 
of the greatest poets who has ever lived.* 

Saverio Bettinelli (1718-1808), Algarotti’s contemporary, was also 
an admirer of Pope. Today, Bettinelli is forgotten as a poet, but his 
Lettere virgiliane (1757) and Lettere inglesi (1767) rank him high 
as a critic and literary historian of later eighteenth-century Italian 
literature. In violent opposition to both the academic tradition of his 
century and the medievalism of Dante, Bettinelli believed that Italian 
literature needed a common center which could best be found in the 
classical writers of the post-Renaissance. Pope, therefore, was an 
excellent model. Bettinelli heaps on the English poet the highest kind 
of praise—praise which would have endeared him to Pope, because it 
acknowledged the latter as the most accurate of all poets: 

Trovo de’ difetti in Orazio, in Omero, in Virgilio, in Voltaire, nel Tasso, e 
nell’Ariosto, e non ne trovo in Pope, e lo metto sopra tutti, dopo che quest’uomo 


ha saputo abbellire e dar forza alle pit alte insieme e pili necessarie massime 
della morale dell’uomo, temperando mirabilmente la pit bella poesia colla filoso- 


1 Melica e lirica del Settecento (Firenze: G. ety 1871) 


op. 71108 io sopra la rima,” Opere (Cremona: Manini, 1 178.1983) Tom. III, 
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fia pi pregiata....Son pur pochi i poeti che uniscano tante qualita, e nessuno 
che le abbia tutte e in tutti i generi di cantare.* 


Again in a poem addressed to Domenico Fabri, “Sopra la lontananza 
dell’ amico e gli studi del poeta,” Bettinelli lists his favorite authors : 
Lucian, Cicero, Vergil, Petrarch, Ariosto, Racine, Boileau, Fontenelle, 
and Pope. Boileau and Pope are coupled : 


Ove l’arguto Boeld, l’industre 

Pope gentil che non tentate vie 
Sull’antiche segnate orme divine 

Tra i sacri boschi d’Elicona aprendo, 
Poggario a gara vincitor di Lete, 

E per crear lungo Tamigi e Senna 
Un popol novo, un novo culto a Febo, 
Non fur di stente alle lor patrie avari?® 


Another who made this same coupling was the historian Carlo 
Denina (1731-1813), who commented that Pope had no other model 
than Boileau, but that Pope, in his opinion, surpassed the original in 
strength of expression and in nobility of ideas.*® 

Still another admirer and early translator of Pope was Andrea 
Bonducci, a Florentine academic. I] riccio rapito (Firenze, 1739) 
has an introductory letter from Giuseppe Buondelmonti to the trans- 
lator Bonducci, which praises Pope above all other poets, ancient and 
modern : 


Grande é stato il diletto, che ho provato nel veder trasportati con esattezza 
insieme e leggiadria nella nostra volgar favella i bellissimi versi di un felice 
Ingegno Britanno, che merita la lode di sommo Poeta, e di eccellente Filosofo, 
e che in vari suoi componimenti poetici ripieni di sublime filosofia, ha saputo 
meglio di ogni altro, antico, e moderno, per quanto sia a mia notizia, unire la 
filosofica precisione, e l’esatto raziocinio, cogl’ingannevoli sogni, e colle bril- 
lanti, ma sovente confuse, e falsamente chiare espressioni, colle quali dell un 
Poeta ornare i suoi morali insegnamenti, acciocché essi rechino all’umana immag- 
inazione diletto, e sieno ad un molto maggior numero di persone vantaggiosi." 


Almost a century later Pope was still finding champions and trans- 
lators in Italy. In 1825 Paolo Leoni rendered the Essay on Man into 
Italian. His preface still echoes the esteem for Pope heard so con- 
stantly in the previous century: 


It Poema Morare Sopra L’Uomo, scritto in Inglese dal celebre Alessandro 
Pope, uno dei migliori filosofi, e dei pit sublimi genj dell’Inghilterra non sola- 
mente ha incontrata l’approvazione, ma l’ammirazione di tutti i Letterati d’Eu- 
ropa; ne.fa prova il vederlo tradotto in tutte le lingue, e replicatamente nella 
lingua Italiana, che secondo me é la pitt adattata a mantenere i! vero sentimento, 
e la dignita dell’ originale.*® 


4 Lettere virgiliane e inglesi, ed. Vittorio Alfieri (Bari, 1930), p. 95. 
5 Poesie (Pisa: my 1801), p. 22. 
le 


6 Discorso sopra la vic ella letteratura (Venezia: Palese, 1788), II, 68. 
T Il riccio rapito e le lodi di Neuton (Firenze: Mouke, 1739), pp. iii-iv. 
8 Tentativo sopra l'uomo di Alessandro Pope (Italia, 1825), p. iii. 
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Even the twentieth century produced three new translations of the 
still respected English poet. One of these by Giovanni Lenta (II riccio 
rapito [Firenze, 1932]) briefly sums up the two-centuries old tradi- 
tion of Pope in Italy: 

Come I’elogio del Voltaire gli die’ il passaporto per la Francia, cosi l’elogio 
del nostro Baretti gli apri la marcia trionfale per I’ Italia, dove egli ebbe tanti 
traduttori ed ammiratori e imitatori quanti nessuno altro scrittore di quel 
secolo.® 

Lenta is undoubtedly accurate in stating that Giuseppe Baretti 
(1719-1789) had beaten the drums for Pope’s triumphal march 
through the length of Italy. The querulous old man, friend of Dr. 
Johnson and sojourner in London for many years, admired Pope 
without reservation, and his writings are replete with praise for the 
English poet. Twice Baretti entered the lists to defend Pope. The 
first defense was occasioned by Pietro Chiari (1711-1785), dramatist 
and fecund writer of some forty mediocre novels, who published at 
Venice, in 1755, L’uomo, leitere filosofiche in versi martelliani, sul- 
Pidea di quelle di M. Pope intitolate: The proper study of mankind is 
man. In the Frusia Letteraria No. XXI, Baretti used his literary 
whip to chasten the audacious Chiari. The attack is vitriolic: Chiari 
does not understand the English use of the letter h; he mistakes a 
line from Pope for a title; he bases his translation on the French 
prose paraphrase made by Du Resnel; and his translation, though 
one of the few Italian ones in rhymed couplets, does not limit itself 
to ten-syllable lines as does the original of Pope. 

Later, in No. XXIV of the Frusta, Baretti again attacks Chiari in 
behalf of Pope, this time under the guise of berating Giambattista 
Vicini, an Arcadian who had adapted four eclogues from Pope’s 
Seasons. Both Chiari and Vicini are “numbskulls” for attempting a 
translation of Pope, who “scriveva con invenzione, con esattezza di 
lingua, con forza di stile, con varieta e con sodezza di pensieri.” 

Evidently the chastening had its proper effect, since Chiari’s next 
essay in philosophy (La filosofia per tutti: Lettere scientifiche in versi 
marteliiani sopra il buon uso della ragione [Venezia: Carmignani, 
1763]) stated that the author’s purpose was “to profit from all philos- 
ophy without following any one.” 

Chiari, however, had not been the first to introduce Pope to the 
Italian audience. Pope’s translators were many, including both well- 
known Italian men of letters and now-forgotten obscure aspirants to 
the Muse. The first translation of the Essay on Man was that of 
Celestino Petrocchi, printed at Naples in 1742, not quite ten years 
after the appearance of the original. This translation, however, seems 
to have aroused little interest in Pope, and it was 1755 before another 
version appeared, tha. by Pietro Chiari, which had provoked Baretti’s 
ire. The following year, 1756, Anton Filippo Adami published his 
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version at Arezzo: I principj della morale, ossia saggio sopra 
Puomo. This translation, although based upon the French para- 
phrase of Du Resnel, was to prove the most enduring of the many 
attempts to make Pope available to Italian readers. It received seven 
separate editions: Arezzo, 1756; Venice, 1757, 1758, 1773, 1790; 
Parma, 1801; and Rome, 1823. Interest in Pope’s Essay on Man was 
stimulated by Adami’s translation of the Essay and by Barretti’s 
attack on Chiari’s rendering. Versions multiplied upon versions. A 
complete list would be difficult to compile, but the major translators 
were the following: Giammaria Ortes (Venice, 1757, 1776) ; A. T. B. 
(London, 1765); Giuseppe Ferrero (Turin, 1768); anonymous 
(Naples, 1768) in French, English, and Italian, based according to its 
preface on the French prose translation of di Silhotiette and the Italian 
of Adami; another anonymous polyglot version in five 
(Strausbourg, 1772) ; an interesting anonymous translation of 1776, 
which disclaims sympathy with Pope’s “fatalism” because the transia- 
tor is “a good Catholic,” while Pope is only “a Catholic”; Gian Vi- 
cenzo Benini, who preferred to publish under his Arcadian pseudonym 
of Creofilo Smintéo (Venice, 1788); another five-tongued polyglot 
printed at Parma, 1801, by the celebrated Italian printer, Giambattista 
Bodoni; Michele Leoni, the noted translator of Shakespeare (Parma, 
1819); Paolo Leoni (Italia, 1825); Bartolomeo Roberti (Lodi, 
1832) ; and Eusebio Avandino (Turin, 1937). 

Baretti had weakened his argument against Chiari by stating that 
it was impossible to translate Pope faithfully into Italian. Certainly 
none of the translators caught the pointedness, epigrammatic quality, 
tonal texture, or subtle modulations of sound, which characterize 
Pope’s poetry. It is strange, indeed, that few tried to write in heroic 
couplets. One would expect that these versifiers, with the Italian tradi- 
tion of rhyme in their background, would have made some attempt at 
it, yet only two tried: Chiari and Avandino. Chiari was the more suc- 
cessful poetically, although too prolix, possibly because he followed 
Du Resnel’s paraphrase. His translation of Pope’s opening couplet is 
as follows : 

Scuotiti, amico, scuotiti dal sonno tuo profondo: 
Ascolta me, che voglio farti felice al mondo. 

Quel non son io che, presso da gelido spavento, 
Vegli la notte a’ scrigni pieni di fino argento. 

Non son io quel che veggia fortuna a me divota 
Sempre mancando di nulla, nulia di pid m’ aggrada; 
Tengo tra ’l poco e ’l molto la pit sicura strada. 
Noto per mia sventura, piucché non bramo adesso, 
Tra del mio niente studio celar me stesso.!° 


Chiari extended Pope’s first eight lines to twenty-eight in his own 
version. He wrote in rhymed couplets, but for Pope’s ten-syllables in 


. L’Uomo, lettere filosofiche in versi martelliani (Venice: Bettinelli, 1758), 
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a line he substituted fourteen and occasionally fifteen (versi martel- 
liani). 

Avandino, however, followed Pope quite literally, producing eight 
lines for Pope’s eight. His version is in rhymed couplets, but his syl- 
lables vary from eighteen to twenty per line. He breaks his line in the 
center with an artificial caesura, usually balancing ten syllables against 
ten in the latter half of the line. Despite the accurate rendering he 
achieved, one feels that his version is a synthetic one, more prose than 
verse. 

Mio Saint John! ti desta. Lascia—tutti gli obblighi mondani 
All misera ambizione,—fuggi il vanto dei sovrani. 
Procuriam (poiché la vita—poco pit ci puote offrire 

Che soltanto a noi intorno—osservare e poi morire) 

Di spaziar franchi su tutta—questa scena di vita, 

Qual complessa costruzione!—ma assai bene concepita ; 
Solitudin dove i fiori—tra mal’ erbe nascon tutti 

O giardino seducente—pei suoi bei vietati frutti.1* 

The unknown translator of 1776, who feared lest he be contami- 
nated by Pope’s less rigorous Catholicism, produced a compressed 
translation which, though hardly poetic and unusually cacophonous 
for the liquid Italian tongue, caught something of Pope’s economy of 
words. Pope’s first five lines are extended to eight and a half. The 
translator used no rhyme, preferring a free verse (versi sciolti), usu- 
ally with thirteen syllables to a line. 

O Bolinbroch, scuotiamoci dal sonno 
Usato intellettual ; abbandoniamo 

Gli ambiziosi interessati affari, 

Soliti occupar l’anime comuni 

Della plebi, e dei Re. Poiché supplisce 
L’umana vita poco pitt che a darvi 

Uno sguardo, e lasciarla; un simil sguardo 
Si porti in giro su i diversi aspetti 

Della scena sull’ Uomo.** 


and a fairly literal following of the original. Paolo Leoni translated 
into verso eroico italiano. His lines have eleven syllables, and he 
follows Pope quite faithfully, adding only what is required 
the English intelligible to an Italian reader. 
By far the best translation of the Essay on Man is that 
Filippi Adami, made in 1757. Unfortunately, Adami 
upon the Du Resnel paraphrase instead of Pope’s 
which accounts for his amplifications. But these are 
and only to illustrate what otherwise might lie outside Itali 
ence. Adami wrote a thirteen-syllable line without rhyme. His 
dering of Pope’s opening six lines consumes thirteen : 


11 Saggio sull uomo (Turin, 1937), p. 5. 
12 Saggio sopra 'womo (1746), p. 1. 
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Risvegliati Signore, e al volgo ignaro 
Lascia di un falso ben la vana speme: 
Togliti al fasto delle Corti altere 
Troppo misero oggetto alle tue brame. 
Vuoi forse tra la folla andar confuso, 
Che dei Monarchi la fortuna adora? 
Ah’ vieni, alzati a volo; un fin pit bello 
Volgansi a rintracciar le nostre cure, 
Un oggetto pit: degno, e piii sublime; 
Questo I’uomo sara: raro, stupendo 
Laberinto, in cui l’occhio effigiato 
D’un piano regolar scorge il disegno; 
Campo fertile si, ma insieme selvaggio. ...1° 


Second only to the Essay on Man in the number of translations re- 
ceived was Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Even today it is a standard piece 
of English literature in Italian schools. 

One of the earliest Italians to succumb to Pope’s mock-heroic was 
Antonio Conti (1677-1749), philosopher, mathematician, and physi- 
cist. Desiring to visit Newton, Conti went to London in 1715 and 
then to France, where he met Lord Bolingbroke in 1718. Bolingbroke 
prevailed upon him to translate Pope’s Rape of the Lock, which he 
did in 172i or 1722 although he did not publish it until 1740. Conti 
rendered freely, but when the action of the poem began, he held him- 
self closely to the English text and as a result wrote “the best Italian 
verse in the eighteenth century before the appearance of Parini.”** 

After the invocation and proposition, Pope begins his action thus: 


Sol thro’ white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day. 
Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers just at twelve awake. 

(I, 13-16) 


Conti follows closely : 
Vibrava il sole timoroso il raggio 

Per le bianche cortine, e dischiudea 
Quegli occhi che oscurar doveano il giorno. 
Ne le morbide ceste i sonnacchiosi 
Barbetti si scotevano; e gli amanti 
Privi ognora di sonna al mezzo giorno 
Appunto risvegliavansi. .. .15 


Anticipating the printing of Conti’s version by one year, Andrea 
Bonducci published his translation “in Tuscan verse” in 1739. A sec- 
ond edition followed at Naples in 1760. The structure of his verse is 
not happy, and he freely expurgated all passages which might offend 
Italian ears. On the whole, however, the translation is faithful. His 


13] principj della morale, ossia 4 sopra l'uomo (Venezia, 1757), p 


14 Giacomo Zanella, “Alessandro ope e Antonio Conti,” Paralleli Rl 
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rendering of Ariel’s speech (Canto II, 123 ff.), beginning “Whatever 
spirit, careless of his charge,” illustrates his fidelity to the original. 


Qualunque Spirito dell’imposto ufficio 
Disprezzator, non vegliera su quello, 
Che assegnato gli fu, loco fatale, 

La bella Ninfa in liberta lasciando. 

I colpi sentira d’aspra vendetta, 

Che i suoi falli a punir cadra pesante. 
Chiuso sara dentro caraffe anguste, 

O traforato da pungenti spilli, 

Ovvero in laghi d’ acqua amare immerso, 
Misero giacera; secoli intieri 

So volgeranno, ed ei nel mezzo al foro 
Stara d’un ago, che sostien le trecce; 
Gomme, e pomate al suo fuggir saranno 
Noioso impedimento, e qui invischiato 
In van dibattera I’ali di seta; 

O per la forza di astringenti allumi 
Verra minor la sua sottil sostanza 
Come minor si fa languido fiore: 

O qual confitto nell’eterna ruota 
L'infelice Ission s’aggira, tale 

Questi s’aggirera seguendo il moto 
Vertiginoso del frullin girante ; 

Della bollente cioccolata al fumo 
Ardera. . . .18 


The next four translations were anonymous ones: London, 1751; 
Venice, 1778; an anthology of English verse, Poesie inglesi colla tra- 
duzione in varie lingue, in 1791, and a second edition, London, 1800. 
The latter claims, in its “Preface,” to be the translation of Conti. This 
is possibly true, but a comparison with the Conti rendering of 1739 
shows minor variations in word usage. 

In 1804 and again in 1819, Gian Benini gathered together his earlier 
translation of the Essay on Man (1788) and his later adaptations of 
the Rape of the Lock, Essay on Criticism, and Eloisa to Abelard, pub- 
lishing them in Venice under the title J capi d’opera di Alessandro 
Pope. Benini criticized the work of Conti for its wide divergence 
from Pope and for its many expurgations. However, his curious claim 
that Conti translated Pope’s first version of the Rape of the Lock in 
two cantos is untrue. It would seem to indicate that he had not read 
Conti or, to further his own work, was deliberately misrepresenting 
him. A comparison of the two translations easily reveals Benini’s lack 
of imagination, inspiration, and color. His versifying is puerile and 
prosaic, as much a pose as his Arcadian masquerade. 

The year 1822 produced three translations of the Rape of the Lock: 
an anonymous one at Bologna; one by S. Uzielli at Livorno; and 
another by Malvezzi at Bologna. The anonymous translator claims to 
have ignored the earlier versions, but he reveals an intimate knowledge 
of Conti’s work, and when not following Conti, he turns to Bonducci’s 
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translation for guidance. Uzielli’s translation into rhymed verse cre- 
ated a controversy about rhymed translations. A consensus of critical 
opinion at the time backed Uzielli. These critics argued that, since 
Pope used rhyme, it was proper that the translator should; further- 
more, rhyme was traditional and natural in Italian literature. The 
rhymed version is interesting mainly because Uzielli used a six-line 
stanza, rhyming ababcc, instead of couplets. As an example, the 
following stanza is the first of thirteen, which render the fourteen lines 
of Ariel’s speech to the Sylphs: 

Silfi, e Silfe m’udite, udite attenti 

Angeli, e Spiriti, Demoni, e Folletti! 

Ignoti non vi son gli astri lucenti, 

Ne i varj uffici, a cui dal cielo eletti 

Furono i mille, che s’aggiran quivi, 

Enti sempre incorrotti, e sempre vivi.17 
The third translation of 1822 is the only version made by a woman, 
Teresa Carniani Malvezzi (1785-1859), a good classicist and well- 
known translator of Cicero. 

Antonio Beduschi published his J! riccio rapito at Milan in 1830. 
He notes the earlier renderings and prefers that of Conti. He states 
that he has not translated faithfully, because it is impossible to d | so 
and maintain Pope’s antitheses, harmony, and diction. Quite often he 
is prolix, but faithful, as the following version of Ariel’s speech re- 
veals: 

Silfidi e Silfi, se di voi qualcuno 
A se mancando, alla magnamim’ opra 
Lento venisse, di mia man castigo 
Avra, secondo il merlo. In onda amara 
Inchioderollo con forcuti spilli, 
O di gomme e di rancide manteche 
L’ale gl’impeciaré. Di volar prova 
Ei fara indarno: stitici vapori 
Gli aggrinzeranno i seliciati membri, 
E il ridurran quale appassito fiore; 
O nella cruna per dieci anni il tristo 
Confinato d’un ago, ivi starassi 
Domandando pietade. O per me sia 
Novo Ission tratto a rotar mai sempre 
Su un mulinetto; a condannato al fumo 
Del cioccolatte, li fremera d’ orrore, 
Fumante, ardente, torbido vedendo 
Un ampio mar che gli spumeggia ai piedi.1* 

Beduschi’s translation marked the ebb tide of the Rape of the 
Lock’s popularity. It was a hundred years before another version 
appeared, Giovanni Lenta’s II riccio rapito (Florence, 1932), a literal, 
rhymed couplet rendering designed to introduce the poem to Italian 
students. A few lines from Ariel’s speech shows its sturdy, but plod- 
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Ogni spirito che stia nel suo ufficio neghittoso 
Dalla Bella s’allontani, lascia il posto suo oblioso, 
Sentira I’ aspra vendetta punir tosto il suo peccato; 
Sara chiuso in orciolini, o con spilli traforato; 
D’amarissime lozioni giacera nei laghi immerso, 
E sara per molti anno nella cruna d’ago perso. 
Il suo volo invischieranno gomme, glutini, pomate, 
Ed invano battera le ali seriche impeciate.!® 


There are only two other translations of the poem. One is the joint 
product of Edouardo Mottini and Fernando Palozzi, II riccio rapito 
contained in La Barracomiomachia (Turin, 1934), a study of the sev- 
eral treatments of the mock-heroic. The other is JI riccio rapito, 
translated by Tarquinio Vallese. It has had two editions: Naples, 
1940 and 1943. 

If one accepts the many statements made by Italian writers and 
critics of the eighteenth century that contemporary literature needed 
a program, a standard by which the work could be judged, it is strange 
that Pope’s Essay on Criticism did not immediately come to the fore. 
It was past mid-century before it received its first translation, and the 
Essay never attained the popularity of Pope’s other writings. This 
fact strengthens the conclusion that Italian writers were interested in 
Pope, not only for his style, brilliance, form, or what they could learn 
from him as a poet, but also for his philosophy and morality, his Deism 
and Newtonianism, or, for them, his “fatalism.” 

The first translation of the Essay on Criticism was that of Gasparo 
Gozzi (1713-1786) who, in his Giudizio degli antichi poeti sopra la 
moderna censura di Dante (Venice, 1757-1758), incorporated the 
Essay into his defense of Dante, a defense called forth by Saverio 
Bettinelli’s attack on the great Italian in the Lettere virgiliane. Gozzi 
was a lawyer and mathematician who wrote and translated in order 
to feed his large family. His most enterprising project was f’Osserva- 
tore, an avowed Addisonian paper published twice weekly. Gozzi’s 
translation of the Essay on Criticism appeared again singly as J prin- 
cipj del buon gusto ovvero Saggio di critica (Venice, 1758). Unable 
to read English, Gozzi used the paraphrase of Du Resnel and there- 
fore produced in Italian an extended and none too faithful rendering 
of Pope. 

Gozzi’s translation was quickly followed by the pedestrian version 
of A. Pillori (Florence, 1759). The third was again the work of Gian 
Vicenzo Benini, who included the Saggio sulla critica in his collection 
of 1804, I capi d’opera di Alessandro Pope. Benini’s translation is 
perhaps typical of the several adaptations of the poem. Little attempt 
was made by the translators to create poetry; rather, they were con- 
cerned only in transmitting the central ideas of Pope, leaving the 
creation of poetry to more capable hands. Such was the concern of 
the fourth translator of the Essay, Melchiorre Cesarotti (1730-1808), 
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who saw in it the “same philosophic lights” as in Addison’s Spectator 
papers. Cesarotti was an ecclesiastic who met his future English 
patron, Charles Sackville, in the homes of his noble parishioners. 
Sackville interested Cesarotti in Ossian and Pope’s work, both of 
which Cesarotti later translated: Ossian into free verse (1763) and 
the Essay on Criticism into a prose essay, Saggio sulla filosofia del 
gusto (1785). A companion prose essay was published with the 
Essay on Criticism: Saggio sulla filosofia delle lingue, which main- 
tained the Popean and eighteenth-century thesis that language must 
be controlled by reason and taste. The last recorded translation of the 
Essay on Criticism is one by Teodoro Accio, published in 1816 at 
Turin. 

The most peculiar omission in the Italian translations of Pope’s 
work is that of the Moral Epistles. They were translated only twice: 
by G. Cerretesi de’ Pazzi (Milan, 1756) and by Marco Osvaldo 
Fassadoni (the latter remains in manuscript, unedited). Once again, 
this omission of Pope’s maturer work indicates that the Italian trans- 
lators were more interested in the English writer as a versifier of 
philosophic and scientific thought than as a poet or ethical writer. 
The Essay on Man moralized but did so on the basis of philosophy 
instead of religion. Possibly the more orthodox Catholicism of the 
Italian translators rebelled at an ethics grounded in reason rather 
than in revelation ; so the Moral Epistles remained in English. 

Pope’s reputation in Italy was wide, particularly in his own century 
—the eighteenth. The nineteenth-century reaction against rational- 
ism, in Italy as in England, somewhat diminished the great poet’s 
fame, but the process was considerably slower in Italy. Admiration 
for him continued strong past the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But Pope’s reputation was not grounded upon his greatness as an 
artist ; rather it was an interest in his subject matter that established 
him as the most widely read English poet in Italy. This interest in 
content undoubtedly explains why most of his translators were law- 
yers, philosophers, historians, economists, scientists, or ecclesiastics 
rather than poets. It also explains why the Essay on Man was the 
most revered of Pope’s poems. 

Pope was esteemed as a spokesman for eighteenth-century benevo- 
lent optimism. No Italian translator captured in his native tongue 
Pope’s carefully wrought modulations from euphony to cacophony, his 
subtle nuances and harmonies, his gritty and audacious verbs, or his 
amazing ability to make sound embody meaning. This, perhaps, was 
to be expected, since his translators were not primarily poets. It seems 
more than odd, however, that few, if any, of his translators paid 
homage to Pope as the greatest satirist in English poetry. With the 
exception of the Rape of the Lock, no other satires of Pope were 
translated into Italian. 
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BAITING THE SUMMONER 
By Paut E. Bercuner, C.S.C. 


Within four hundred lines of prologue and tale, the Friar so out- 

maneuvered his opponent that 

This Somonour in his styropes hye stood ; 

Upon this Frere his herte was so wood 

That lyk an aspen leef he quook for ire.* 
Chaucer did not accomplish his masterpiece of baiting by simply 
applying to a summoner a current story or exemplum of the punish- 
ment of a professional extortioner. The Friar’s Tale, says Nevill 
Coghill, “shows what a master can do with a chestnut.” This paper 
analyzes some of the things which Chaucer did.* 

First, the quarrel between the Summoner and the Friar is provoked 
in an exchange of words at the end of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and 
is allowed to smolder during the Wife’s Tale. For the rest of Chaucer’s 
pilgrims and for a medieval audience, this exchange, like the announce- 
ment of the banns of a medieval play coming to town, promised that 
the Friar would tell a tale about a summoner which would make 
everyone laugh, and that the Summoner would tell a tale or two about 
friars which would embarrass the Friar. The rubric, “Biholde the 
wordes bitwene the Somonour and the Frere,” calling attention to 
what they say, serves as their banner, for they are their own ve,rilla- 
tores. 

To the modern reader, the exchange between the Friar and the 
Summoner is like a preview of “coming attractions.” For a moment 
we see the contestants in action, and our appetite for more is whetted 
by the flavor of their respective remarks. Their characters and their 
skill in their future performances may also be inferred from the 
sample. The Friar is going to be a clever and dangerous adversary in 
any contest of wits and tempers because of the type of ability which he 
exhibited when, with a laugh and for a laugh, he focused attention on 
the Wife of Bath’s loquacity by a remark appropriate to the situation. 

“Now dame,” quod he, “so have I joye or blis, 
This is a long preamble of a tale!” 
(C.T., TIT, 830-31) 


1 Canterbury Tales, sy (D), 1665-67. All quotations are from the Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, second edition (Bones, 1957) 

2 Nevill Coghill, The Poet Chaucer (London, 1949), p. 162 

3 Earle Birney in an extensive and quite comprehensive article (“After His 
Ymage—The Central Ironies of the Friar’s Tale,’ Mediaeval Studies, XXI 
[1959], 17-35) devoted his attention to the story of the yeoman-devil and the 
summoner and to the many ironies which Chaucer exploited. He did not treat 
anything from the point of view of the Friar’s purpose—to bait the Summoner 
on the pilgrimage. Birney has also published a companion piece, “Structural 
Irony Within the Summoner’s Tale,” Anglia, Band 78 (1960) 206-18. 
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On the other hand, the Summoner immediately shows himself dis- 
posed to be both quarrelsome and profane. 


“Lo,” quod the Somonour, “Goddes armes two! 
A frere wol entremette hym everemo.” 
(833-34) 


Since the oath adds vehemence, not deftness, to the accusation of 
meddling, he appeals directly to the audience to notice the meddling. 


“Lo, goode men, a flye and eek a frere 
Wol falle in every dyssh and eek mateere.” 
(835-36) 


But when his attempt to extract fun at the expense of the Friar proves 
to be perhaps more strained than humorous, he accuses the Friar of 
thwarting the fun of the pilgrims. 
“What spekestow of preambulacioun ? 
What! amble, or trotte, or pees, or go sit doun! 
Thou lettest oure disport in this manere.” 
(837-39) 

Instead of silencing the Friar, the Summoner has merely provoked 
an attack upon himself. When the Friar says that he wiil tell a tale 
about a summoner which will make all the company laugh, the Sum- 
moner curses the Friar and himself in his threat to retaliate. The 
imprecations, however mild, cannot have passed unnoticed by the 
Friar, for the tale which he will tell will be about an impenitent 
summoner ensnared by curses. 

“Now elles, Frere, I bishrewe thy face,” 
Quod this Somonour, “and I bishrewe me, 
But if I telle tales two or thre 
Of freres. ... 


For wel I woot thy pacience is gon.” 
(844-49) 


As the Host restores peace at this point, it would seem that the Sum- 
moner’s patience is gone, rather than the Friar’s. From the preview a 
discerning reader would suspect that the Friar will be the real victor 
in the quarrel, at least to the extent that he will control his temper 
much better than will the Summoner. 

The Friar’s Prologue not only parallels the structure and repeats the 
general content of the “Words between the Summoner and the Friar,” 
but it also intensifies the quarrel. While the Wife of Bath was telling 
her Tale, the Friar had been silently baiting the Summoner by frown- 
ing at him. 

He made alwey a maner louryng chiere 

Upon the Somonour, but for honestee 

No vileyns word as yet to hym spak he. 
(1266-68 


When the Wife’s Tale is concluded, the Friar, in a posture of friendly 
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humor, compliments her for having spoken much quite well about 
difficult scholastic questions. This time his amused wit singles out for 
attention her one-sided application of texts to support her personal 
views on marriage. 

“But, dame, heere as we ryde by the weye, 

Us nedeth nat to speken but of game, 

And lete auctoritees, on Goddes name, 

To prechyng and to scole eek of clergye.” 

(1274-77) 


The word “auctoritees,” of course, alludes to the opening statement 
of the Wife’s Prologue and to her use of texts thereafter, which the 
Friar suggests was boring.* 

Then the Friar turns to the business at hand—strategy for the 
annihilation of the Summoner. He is not content merely to say that, if 
it please the company, he will tell a jest about a summoner, but he adds 
several remarks about summoners as a class intended to fan the anger 
of the Summoner. This is direct baiting. 

“Pardee, ye may wel knowe by the name 
That of a somonour may no good be sayd. .. 
A somonour is a rennere up and doun 
With mandementz for fornicacioun, 

And is ybet at every townes ende.” 
(1280-85) 


Although indirect baiting or oblique attack seems to be permitted by 
the ground rules for quarreling which the Host enforces as umpire, 
direct attack on a pilgrim is contrary to the rules. Consequently, the 
Host rebukes the Friar: “Sir, you should be more polite and courteous 
as becomes a man of the cloth; tell your tale, and let the Summoner 
be” (cf. 1286-89). But the Summoner then makes a tactical blunder 
by asking that the rules be relaxed; in his presumption, he believes 
that he can always get the better of the Friar through retaliation. 

“Nay,” quod the Somonour, “lat hym seye to me 
What so hym list; whan it comth to my lot, 
By God! I shal hym quiten every grot. 
I shal hym tellen which a greet honour 
It is to be a flaterynge lymytour ; 
And eek of many another manere cryme 
Which nedeth nat rehercen at this tyme.” 

(1290-96) 


Just as the Host had interposed in the first exchange—‘Pees! and 
that anon!... / Lat the womman telle hire tale” (850-51)—so too he 
does the same here: “Pees, namoore of this!... / Tel forth youre 
tale, my leeve maister deere” (1298-1300). On the first occasion, the 
Host had been impartial; on the second, he favors the Friar, calling 
him = beloved master dear.” 


repayment of the Wife for her jibes against 
ye Of Sonar Fol Polk (Austin, 1955), 
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When the Friar’s Tale begins, the Summoner is angry indeed. For 
maximum effectiveness, however, the Friar must tell his tale in such a 
way that the Summoner’s involvement is complete. Therefore, very 
early in his description of the archdeacon’s summoner, the Friar re- 
sorts once more to direct baiting. 

He [the archdeacon] hadde a somonour redy to his hond; 
A slyer boye nas noon in Engelond.... 
He koude spare of lecchours oon or two, 
To techen hym to foure and twenty mo. 
For thogh this Somonour [the pilgrim] wood were as an hare, 
To telle his harlotrye I wol nat spare; 
For we been out of his correccioun. 
They han of us no jurisdiccioun, 
Ne nevere shullen, terme of alle hir lyves. 
(1321-31) 


The Friar has deliberately kept the antecedents of pronouns very 
ambiguous. Logically “his harlotrye” and “his correccioun” mean 
those of the archdeacon’s summoner, but grammatically the pronouns 
refer back to the closest antecedent, that is, to “this Somonour,” the 
opponent of the Friar. Logically “they” refers back to the archdeacon 
and his summoner, who have no jurisdiction over the pilgrims, but 
ambiguously “they” could include the Summoner. Rising to the bait, 
the Summoner interrupts and includes himself in the application. 


“Peter! so been the wommen of the styves,” 
Quod the Somonour, “yput out of oure cure!” 
(1332-33) 


The interruption is what the Friar wanted. He is now assured that 
the Summoner will not refrain from applying to himself any criticism 
of the archdeacon’s summoner. Furthermore, the Summoner’s out- 
burst calls for a reproof from the Host. 


“Pees! with myschance and with mysaventure!” 
Thus seyde oure Hoost, “and lat hym telle his tale. 
Now telleth forth, thogh that the Somonour gale ; 
Ne spareth nat, myn owene maister deere.” 

(1334-37) 


Thus the strategy of the Friar has also made the Host appear to be his 
defender in the quarrel. 

With the permission and the blessing of the Host, the Friar inten- 
sifies his oblique attack, and for nearly forty lines he describes the low 
practices and character of the archdeacon’s summoner : 

He was, if I shal yeven hym his laude, 
A theef, and eek a somnour, and a baude. 
(1353-54) 


Then changing his pace, the Friar moves quickly and pleasantly 
through his telling of the jest of the summoner’s encounter with the 
devil. The Friar’s implicit logic is this: things equal to (or similar to) 
the same thing are equal to (or similar to) each other. The Summoner 
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on the pilgrimage is like the summoner of his tale; but the latter is 
very chummy with the devil—indeed, he is his sworn brother ; there- 
fore, the pilgrim Summoner is much the same. Furthermore, what 
happens to the summoner of the jest could happen to the irate pilgrim 
Summoner unless he will repent. The same type of logical equation is 
explicitly employed by the Friar when the “gay yeman”’ first meets the 
summoner ; the middle term of the comparison is “bailiff.” 
“Artow thanne a bailly?” “Ye,” quod he. 
He dorste nat, for verray filthe and shame 
Saye that he was a somonour, for the name. 
“Depardieux,”’ quod this yeman, “deere broother, 
Thou art a bailly, and I am another.” 
(1392-96) 


As the Friar progressively reveals that the yeoman is a devil, the 
brotherhood between the yeoman and the summoner is emphasized, 
and the audience substitutes “devil” for “yeoman” in the equation. 
Summoner “equals” bailiff, and devil “equals” bailiff: therefore, sum- 
moner “equals” devil. 

Although extant analogues are evidence that Chaucer most probably 
heard or read a story similar to that which the Friar tells, they lack 
the features which give this story its bite—features which make the 
story particularly appropriate to the clever Friar and which must, 
therefore, be considered Chaucer’s additions or adaptations. A list 
might run as follows: the development of the character of the yeoman- 
devil as a foil to the summoner ; the emphasized brotherhood with the 
devil ; the demonology, presented in such a way as to make the sum- 
moner appear not merely curious but slow-witted; the summoner’s 
refusal to repent, which is, indeed, the efficacious cause of his seizure 
by the devil, rather than the curse of the old lady, which is the oc- 
casion. These points deserve further consideration. 

The devil at noonday does not seem very dangerous, awesome, 
perverse, or malevolent—even toward the summoner. He is so skill- 
fully drawn as an engaging rogue that his business of seizing those 
souls who by right belong to him seems to be in the line of duty—“For 
somtyme we been Goddes instrumentz” (1483)—and does not detract 
from his pleasant personality. He is witty, honest in his answers, and 
polite. It is he who calls the old woman “Mabely, myn owene mooder 
deere,” and the summoner who calls her “olde stot.” Contrast, rather 
than comparison, with the devil makes the crude and malicious sum- 
moner look bad indeed. 

The theme of the summoner’s brotherhood with the devil is carefully 
exploited by the Friar. The yeoman-devil makes the offer of brother- 
hood, but it is the summoner who insists on keeping the pact. The 
swearing of brotherhood takes place, of course, before the summoner 
realizes who his traveling companion is, and the two make a display 
of calling each other “brother” until the yeoman explicitly calls 
himself a fiend. 
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“But, leeve brother, tel me thanne thy name,” 
Quod this somonour. In this meene while 
This yeman gan a litel for to smyle. 

“Brother,” quod he, “wiltow that I thee telle? 
I am a feend; my dwellyng is in helle.” 

(1444-48) 


The summoner’s reaction to this disclosure is first a fleeting ejacula- 
tory prayer uttered as a reflex action, then incredulous astonishment, 
and finally mere curiosity concerning demonology. Salutary fear 
seems to be totally lacking. 
“Al” quod this somonour, “benedicite! what sey ye? 

I wende ye were a yeman trewely. 

Ye han a mannes shap as wel as I; 

Han ye a figure thanne determinat 

In helle, ther ye been in youre estat?” 

(1456-60) 


Although the devil continues to call the summoner “brother,” the 
latter drops this form of address until after he has decided not to leave 
the devil’s company. The summoner had first entered into the brother- 
hood pact with a person he mistook for a bailiff, but now, with full 
knowledge of the other party’s identity and of his own volition, he 
renews the pact. 

“My trouthe wol I holde, as in this cas. 
For though thou were the devel Sathanas, 
My trouthe wol I holde to my brother, 

As I am sworn, and ech of us til oother, 
For to be trewe brother in this cas.” 
(1525-29) 


The summoner thus parades his fidelity to his word, while he conceals 
from no one but himself the fact that his underlying motive for per- 
sisting in the unholy alliance is greed. 
“And if that any of us have moore than oother, 
Lat hym be trewe, and parte it with his brother.” 
“I graunte,” quod the devel, “by my fey.” 
(1533-35) 


Not only is the brotherhood theme absent in the analogues, but in 
the exemplum of “The Devil and the Advocate” the lawyer is very 
much afraid. When, by praying and by making the sign of the cross, 
he is unable to free himself from his unwanted companion, the lawyer 
calls the devil’s attention to the pig cursed by its angry owner, because 
he hopes the devil will take it and leave.* On the other hand, when 


6 Archer Taylor, “The Friar’s Tale,” in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), 
p. 271: “diabolus in specie hominis se illi in itinere sociavit, quem tam ex horrore 
quam ex mutua collocutione diabolum esse intellexit. Ire cum eo satis timuit; 
nullo tamen modo, orando neque cruce signando, ab eo separari potuit.. . 


occurrit eis homo pauper porcum in laqueo ducens. Cumque porcus huc 
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the summoner hears the carter consign his three horses and cart of 
hay to the devil, he urges the fiend to take them, for he expects to 
share not only in the fun but also in the profits. 

The lecture on the shapes and the modes of operation of devils 
which the yeoman-fiend gives the inquiring summoner (1456-1522) is 
no mere digression, but a clever part of the Friar’s indirect baiting of 
the pilgrim Summoner. Although the devil honestly speaks orthodoxy, 
he takes every occasion to insult the intelligence of the slow-witted 
summoner. Stating that he goes about his business in any shape he 
chooses, the devil adds: 


“It is no wonder thyng thogh it be so; 

A lowsy jogelour kan deceyve thee, 

And pardee, yet kan I moore craft than he.” 
(1466-68) 


In reply to the summoner’s query, “What makes you so labor to take 
prey?” the devil answers: “Ful many a cause, leeve sire somonour” 
(1473-74). Hearing himself properly addressed, the summoner should 
have realized that his companion was not deceived by his pretending 
to be a bailiff ; but he does not sense the jibe. The devil becomes more 
direct. 


“For, brother myn, thy wit is al to bare 

To understonde, althogh I tolde hem thee. 

But, for thou axest why labouren we— 

Fer somtyme we been Goddes instrumentz.” 
(1480-83) 


“But o thyng warne I thee, I wol nat jape— 
Thou wolt algates wite how we been shape; 
Thou shalt herafterward, my broother deere, 
Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
For thou shalt, by thyn owene experience, 
Konne in a chayer rede of this sentence 

Bet than Virgile, while he was on lyve 

Or Dant also.” (1513-20) 


This is not a discourse on demonology that strikes awe or terror in 
the hearts of those who hear it ; rather, it is the voice of the Friar, like 
that of a ventriloquist, speaking to the pilgrim Summoner. The tone 
of the discourse is proper to its purpose—totally different from the 
awe-inspiring lines which Marlowe gave to Mephistophilis in response 
to similar questions of Doctor Faustus. 


Faust. How comes it then that thou art out of hell? 

Meph. Why this is hell, nor am I out of it: 
Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 


illucque diverteretur, iratus homo clamavit, “Diabolus te habeat!’ verbo 
audito, advocatus sperans se tali occasione a diabolo liberari, ait “Audi, 
amice: porcus ille est tibi datus; vade tolle illum.” 


& 
| 
Faust. Where are you damn’d? 
Meph. In hell. 
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Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 
In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss? 

O, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul !* 


Faust. First I will question with thee about hell. 
Teli me, where is the place that men call hell? 
Meph. Under the heavens. 
Faust. Ay, so are all things else, but whereabouts? 
Meph. Within the bowels of these elements, 
Where we are tortur’d and remain for ever: 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one self place; but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there must we ever be: 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that is not heaven. 
Faust. I think hell’s a fable. 
Meph. Ay, think so, till experience change thy mind.” 


Just as Marlowe is too good a theologian to make the damnation of 
Doctor Faustus depend upon his invalid contract with Mephistophilis, 
but rather upon Faustus’ inability to repent and his final despair, so 
also is Chaucer too much a master of divinity to make the curse of an 
old woman the cause of the devil’s seizure of the summoner, even 
though analogues may treat a curse from the heart as the cause. 
Hence, Chaucer makes the Friar carefully prepare, step by step, for 
the inevitable outcome of his story. With the sacrament of Penance 
the summoner will have nothing to do. 


“Nere myn extorcioun, I myghte nat lyven, 
Ne of swiche japes wol I nat be shryven. 
Stomak ne conscience ne knowe I noon; 

I shrewe thise shrifte-fadres everychoon.” 
(1439-42) 


Even after he has received his answers concerning demonology and 
knows that his companion is a devil, the summoner refuses to part 
company—a fact which is indeed symbolical. Then, in the altercation 
with the old lady, the summoner first curses himself. 


“Nay thanne,” quod he, “the foule feend me fecche 
If I th’excuse, though thou shul be spilt!” 
(1610-11) 


Next, the old lady curses the summoner. 


“Unto the devel blak and rough of hewe 
Yeve I thy body and my panne also!” 
(1622-23) 
But when asked whether this is really her will, she makes her curse 
conditional. 


* Tragical History me of Bes Doctor Faustus, ed. Frederick S. Boas (London, 1932), 
Act I, Scene III, line 
T Idem, Act I, Scene I, lines 116-29. 
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“The devel,” quod she, “so fecche hym er he deye, 
And panne and al, but he wol hym repente!” 
(1628-29) 


Everything now depends upon the summoner himself. But he does 
not intend to repent. Final impenitence is the cause of his damnation ; 
he has progressively and effectively given himself to the devil. 


“Nay, olde stot, that is nat myn entente,” 
Quod this somonour, “for to repente me 
For any thyng that I have had of thee. 
I wolde I hadde thy smok and every clooth!” 
(1630-33) 


It is to be noted that, through its very language, line 1639—“And 
with that word this foule feend hym hente”—recalls not the old lady’s 
curse, but the summoner’s curse of himself (cf. 1610-11 above) ; and 
the irony of that curse is that by his refusal to repent he caused the 
foul fiend to fetch himself. 

Having concluded his exemplum with the statement— 


Body and soule he with the devel wente 
Where as that somonours han hir heritage— 
(1640-41) 


the Friar prays that God may save and guide the pilgrims, one and 
all, and that He may grant these summoners to become good men 
(cf. 1642-44). But he is not ready to let the matter drop; more 
baiting is yet to come. Addressing the pilgrims, he says that, if he 
had had the leisure, he could, for the benefit of “this Somnour heere,” 
have spoken of the pains of the cursed house of hell; and as though 
from another sermon on hell, he gives a peroration reminiscent of 
Compline,® the liturgical evening prayer for protection against the 
power of the devil. And finally, as a last climactic jibe, he asks the 
pilgrims themselves to pray for the conversion of summoners lest the 
fiend seize them. 


And prayeth that thise somonours hem repente 
Of hir mysdedes, er Gat the feend hem hente! 
(1663-64) 


This couplet is much stronger than the Friar’s earlier prayer: 
“God ... leve thise somonours goode men bicome” (1644). Although 
both refer to the class of summoners,® in effect the Friar is not con- 
cerned with summoners in general, but with this Summoner, his 


8 See Raymond Carter Sutherland, Jr., “A Note on Lines D 1645-1662 of 
Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale,” Philological Quarterly, XXXI (1952), 436-39. 
® The Council of London of 1321, legislating to control ‘abuses by summoners, 
calls them “the pestiferous mob of summoners.” Giovanni Domenico Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Editio iterata (Paris and 
H. 1901-1927), XXV, col. 678 C: “Apparitorum turba pesti- 
‘And the Council of London of reiterating revious 
= to them as “the onerous multitude of summoners. Mans oi XXV, 
col. 1164 C: “Cum apparitorum onerosa multitudine, qui. . 
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adversary. By asking the pilgrims to pray that summoners will 
repent—a good work which they could hardly oppose—he implicitly 
assumes that they concur in his opinion of summoners, namely, that 
they need to be prayed for, especially the pilgrim Summoner.*® In the 
context, this is a refined but devastating insult." 

The Friar has successfully impaled the Summoner on the horns of 
a dilemma, leaving him with the choice between retaliation and silence. 
If he retaliates, he will appear more and more unrepentant and stupid, 
like the summoner of the exemplum. If he remains silent, he will have 
to swallow his boast of the Prologue to best the Friar, and he will give 
the impression that he is repenting of prior evil ways. In either case 
the Friar will appear to win. The Summoner had merely counted on 
the Friar to tell a story about a summoner which he could top with 
vulgar stories about Friars; he had not counted on the Friar’s logic. 
Feeling himself hedged about, 

This Somonour in his styropes hye stood; 

Upon this Frere his herte was so wood 

That lyk an aspen leef he quook for ire. 
(1665-67) 

The Friar’s Tale, perhaps more than any other of the Canterbury 
Tales, is a continuation of the drama of its Prologue. Separated from 
the baiting of the Summoner of the pilgrimage, the story of the 
yeoman-devil and the unrepentant summoner would lose an important 
dimension. The Friar’s Tale represents Chaucer’s maturest art in 
making a story fit not only the teller, but especially the t.uer’s purpose 
in relating it. 


University of Notre Dame 


10 Moreover, in several manuscripts, line 1663 reads: “And prayeth that this 
Somonour him repente.” See Robinson’s textual notes, p. 892. 
11 The Summoner’s $ prayer at the end of his Prologue, “God save yow alle, 
save this cursed Frere!” (1707), i is not nearly so telling a blow. When he says 
“save this cursed Frere,” he means eg x not preserve. But apart from any 
word play, intended or otherwise, the Summoner is excluding the Friar from 
his own prayers—a fact which would cause the Friar little concern. 
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MILTON’S TREATMENT OF POETIC JUSTICE 
IN SAMSON AGONISTES 


By Joun Date Exsss 


As has been pointed out rather convincingly in a recent study,* 
critics and scholars of Milton’s Samson Agonistes have been con- 
cerned primarily with things external to the poem. Much has been 
written on such subjects as Milton’s source for Samson Agonistes, 
the influence of Greek drama on the poem, the date of composition of 
Samson Agonistes, the poem in respect to contemporary political and 
religious conditions in England, the autobiographical aspects of the 
poem. All of this scholarship, no doubt, has contributed much to 
literary history; however, it has not aided greatly in understanding 
the poem. We still are not convinced of what Milton was trying to 
achieve in Samson Agonistes. 

The purpose of this present study is twofold. The first is to estab- 
lish a clear and plausible interpretation of the poem. To achieve this, 
interpretive statements made by representative critics and scholars of 
Samson Agonistes will be reviewed chronologically, and from these 
statements conclusions will be drawn. Such a review of past criticism 
and scholarship may well prove the means by which an intelligent 
explication of the poem can be made. The second, and the primary, 
purpose is to show Milton’s treatment of poetic justice in this poem. 
To this end, Milton’s concept of poetic justice will be defined and the 
poem examined in the light of the interpretation thus established. 
Milton’s treatment of poetic justice in Samson Agonistes can then be 
studied more closely and his purpose in writing the poem and the 
lesson he intended it to teach made more clear. 

Samson Agonistes was first published in 1671 in a volume which 
also contained Paradise Regained. However, to find interpretive 
criticism and scholarship on Samson Agonistes, we must look almost 
wholly to the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. The one 
major exception is the criticism of Samuel Johnson, who left us his 
valuable biography and estimate of Milton in his Lives of the English 
Poets (1779-1781). Thus, with Johnson’s critical remarks we will 
begin our review of interpretive statements. 

Although Johnson reserves the largest portion of his critical com- 
ments for his discussion of Paradise Lost, he writes enough about 
Samson Agonistes to let us know his appraisal of the work. He criti- 
cizes Milton for his casting of Samson Agonistes in the mold of 
ancient tragedy and then pronounces a critical judgment which has 
concerned all succeeding critics and scholars of Samson Agonistes : 


1F. Michael Krouse, Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition (Prince- 
ton, 1949), p. 4. 
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If “Paradise Regained” has been too much depreciated, “Samson Agonistes” has 
in requital been too much admired. It could only be by long prejudice, and the 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their 
encumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and English stages; 
and it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton that a drama can 
be praised in which the intermediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, 
neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe.? 


Essentially, this is Johnson’s critical opinion of Samson Agonistes. 

However, at the beginning of his discussion of Paradise Lost, Johnson 
makes a generalized statement concerning Milton’s poetic method 
which is important in a review of interpretive statements. 
Bossu is of opinion that the poet’s first work is to find a morai, which his fable 
is afterwards to illustrate and establish. This seems to have been the process 
only of Milton; the moral of other poems is incidental and consequent; in Mil- 
ton’s only it is essential and intrinsic. His purpose was the most useful and the 
most arduous; “to vindicate the ways of God to man;” to show the reasonable- 
ness of religion, and the necessity of obedience to the divine law. (p. 47) 


This is Johnson’s conception of Milton’s poetic method in Paradise 
Lost. However, if we can presume that his remark concerning Mil- 
ton’s purpose is a sweeping generality that applies to Samson Ago- 
nistes as well as to Paradise Lost, then his critical comment serves as 
the first important interpretive statement. 

The Globe Edition of Milton’s poetical works, edited by David 
Masson, was published in 1877. In his introduction to Samson 
Agonistes, Masson maintains that the poem should be interpreted as 
autobiographical. He goes to great lengths to show that Milton de- 
cided in his later life to write Samson Agonistes because of the close 
kinship of the Samson story with his own experiences. 

The truth is that the capabilities of the theme, perceived by him through mere 
poetic tact as early as 1640-41, had been brought home to him, with singular 
force and intimacy, by the experience of his own subsequent life.® 


And even more strongly does Masson suggest an autobiographical in- 
terpretation when he writes a little later: “Probably the best intro- 
duction to the poem would be to read the Biblical history of Samson 
(Judges xiii.-xvi.) with the facts of Milton’s life in one’s mind” 
(p. 347). 

The next important critic and scholar of Samson Agonistes is Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, whose paper entitled “Samson Agonistes and the 
Hellenic Drama” was read before the British Academy on December 
10, 1908 (several years after Jebb’s death). In this paper Jebb sets 
out to show that Samson Agonistes, though closely resembling Greek 
tragedy in form, is essentially Hebraic in spirit and that the temper of 


2 Johnson's Chief Lives of the Poets, ed. Matthew Arnold (New York, 1889), 
p. 58. In the Rambler (No. 139), Johnson had earlier made the critical comment 
that the plot of Samson Agonistes has no middle. 

3 David Masson, ed., “Introduction to Samson Agonistes,” Poetical Works of 
John Milton (London, 1911), p. 347. 
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Milton’s mind is also Hebraic. He goes on to give his interpretation 
of Samson Agonistes: 


It would be needless to point out how, or how thoroughly, the spirit of Samson 
Agonistes is the spirit of Hebraism. Samson is the champion of the Israelites 
against the Philistines. Jehovah is the God of the Israelites; Dagon is the pro- 
tecting deity of the Philistines. Samson, through disloyalty to himself, has been 
permitted to fall into the hand of the idolaters; and Israel shares in his humilia- 
tion, Yet, even in this abasement, Samson is confident that the Lord of Hosts 
will finally assert His own majesty against the idol. This confidence is justi- 
fied: the honour of the true God and of His chosen people are vindicated by 
the catastrophe which punishes the weakness, as it closes the penance, of His 
individual minister. This is the issue of the drama—Jehovah has prevailed over 
Dagon ; Israel is avenged on Philistia.* 


Jebb’s comments, we can be sure, have been carefully read. by later 
Milton critics and scholars. 

James H. Hanford’s invaluable Milton Handbook was first pub- 
lished in 1926; three subsequent editions have since appeared. Han- 
ford interprets the poem as a study of a great but tragic individual 
who has shamed himself in the eyes of God and has fallen into dis- 
favor. Samson has sinned and has been punished, but Samson is re- 
pentant and God is forgiving. Thus, Hanford writes: 


The drama is concerned essentially with the fallen Samson’s recovery of God’s 
lost favor. This process involves his punishment and repentance and a sort of 
probation under new trial, a trial provided by the timidity and lack of faith of 


Manoa and the Chorus, by the attempted seductions of Dalilah, and by the 
threats of Harapha. The spiritual movement is really much richer than one at 
first observes.® 


Of great importance are Hanford’s comments concerning the influ- 
ence of Greek tragedy on Samson Agonistes. He believes that the 
Greek influence is very apparent and that Samson Agonistes shows a 
close kinship with the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles. However, in 
his treatment of Samson, Milton departs from Greek tradition: 
“Milton’s conception of Providence rather than Fate as the ruling 
force in the affairs of men prevents him . . . from presenting his hero’s 
struggle exactly in the terms of ancient drama” (p. 284). His remark 
concerning “Milton’s conception of Providence” will be referred to 
again later in this study. 

F. Michael Krouse published his book, Milton’s Samson and the 
Christian Tradition, in 1949. He has centered his attention on the 
Christian tradition of the Samson story. He maintains that Samson 
Agonistes is a “Greek tragedy written by an unyielding Christian 
poet living in England when the tradition of Christianity was seven- 
teen hundred years old” (p. 132). The themes of the poem are re- 


*Sir Richard C. Jebb, “Samson Agonistes and the Hellenic Drama,” Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, III (1907-08), 344. For a reply to Jebb’s 
paper, see W. R. Parker, “The Greek Spirit in Milton’s Samson Agonistes,” 
Essays and Studies by Members yo a English Association, XX (1934), 21-44. 

5 James H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1946), p. 286. 
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pentance, faith, and redemption through the resisting of temptations, 
all taken from the Christian tradition of the Samson story. Specifi- 
cally, Krouse writes, the poem “deals with Samson’s struggle to pre- 
serve his faith against all the temptations by which Man may be 
tried” (p. 131). 

In a broader sense, Krouse interprets Samson Agonistes as Milton’s 

attempt to complete the story which he had taken up in Paradise Lost 
and resumed in Paradise Regained. 
[Samson] brings to full circle the immense story which Milton took up in 
Paradise Lost and continued in Paradise Regained. In Eden Man was tempted, 
succumbed to temptation, and fell from grace. In the wilderness Christ, in the 
réle of the Redeemer, atoned for Man’s sin and restored him to grace by win- 
ning against Satan the victory which alone makes all victory possible. But 
Paradise Regained did not complete the cycle. There Christ took on the flesh 
and appeared as the Son of Man, but he acted in the person of the Son of God, 
an aspect of the Divine. It was left to demonstrate the victory on the human 
level. Samson’s story, paralleling as it does the story of Christus Victor, reveals 
him as Homo Victor, a palpable exemplification of the meaning to Man of his 
Redemption. His victory is possible to all who keep the faith. (pp. 132-33) 


Don Cameron Allen’s The Harmonious Vision, published in 1954, 

is the last work to be considered in this review of interpretive state- 
ments on Samson Agonistes. Allen’s comments represent a culmina- 
tion of criticism and scholarship pertinent to this study. His remarks 
on the autobiographical interpretation of Samson Agonistes are quite 
clarifying : 
the whole intent of the tragedy has been somewhat obscured by some scholars 
who are more interested in autobiography than in poetry. Certainly Milton was 
blind, certainly he thought of himself as God’s champion among a faithless 
people, but to say this is merely to conclude that he found the legend of Samson 
a congenial subject.* 
Allen interprets Samson Agonistes as a study of Christian despair 
and regeneration. In one place he writes: “the artistic process that I 
notice in Samson centers on the regeneration of a desperate man and 
includes in its circular scope all of the theological dicta on the genesis 
and cure of despair” (p. 83). His statement of the moral of the poem 
seems complete. 


Patiently and obediently man must await the revelation of God’s will supported 
by an extraordinary confidence in divine love and mercy. Adam comes eventu- 
ally to this conclusion [Book X of Paradise Lost] and he is rewarded with a 
prophetic vision that makes patience easier and obedience more sure. But Milton 
is never content to make a point once or to make it in a subordinate fashion; 
he elaborates this theme in Samson Agonistes, which is his proudest analysis of 
the problem of Christian despair. (pp. 81-82) 


Masson and Jebb have written about Samson Agonistes in a highly 
subjective manner. Each, it seems, brings to his study of the poem a 
thesis to which all critical comments are directed as support. Masson 
goes to great lengths to show that the poem is autobiographical ; Jebb 


6 Don Cameron Allen, The Harmonious Vision (Baltimore, 1954), p. 82. 
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writes to show that the poem is Hebraic in spirit. Neither has added 
greatly to a clear interpretation of the poem or to an understanding 
of it. Samuel Johnson, on the other hand, has taken an approach of 
criticism and scholarship which seeks to find Milton’s purpose in 
writing Samson Agonistes. Johnson discovers that Milton’s purpose 
in writing Paradise Lost is “ ‘to vindicate the ways of God to man;’ 
to show the reasonableness of religion, and the necessity of obedience 
to the divine law.” If we can presume that Johnson’s comment is a 
broad generality concerning Milton’s poetic purpose, then Johnson’s 
critical remark becomes of great importance in establishing an inter- 
pretation of the 

Hanford, Krouse, and Allen also seem to follow this approach. 
Each, in general, arrives at a common interpretation: that Milton’s 
purpose in Samson Agonistes is to show that man, though fallen into 
disfavor with God, can gain redemption through repentance, patience 
under trials, and faith in the ultimate manifestation of God’s will. 
Samson achieves this redemption and serves as Milton’s supreme 
example of Christian regeneration. This is the interpretation of 
Samson Agonistes that we shall employ in examining Milton’s treat- 
ment of poetic justice in the poem. It is clear and plausible and 
should make a discussion of Milton’s treatment of the concept more 
meaningful and worth while. 

Nowhere in his writings has Milton set down in explicit terms his 
concept of poetic justice. Hence, in order to define his concept, we 
must gather hints from his writings and analyze these hints in the 
light of his purpose as a poet. We know that Milton thought of him- 
self as a Christian teacher—perhaps even a prophet—whose text was 
always the goodness and rightness of God’s will. God’s will, as it 
influences the lives of men, Milton defined as Providence, that is, the 
working out of God’s master plan for life. Any system of rewards 
and punishments—poetic justice—therefore, would have seemed to 
Milton the working of Providence or the carrying out of God’s plan. 

This definition can be read in lines from Milton’s three great reli- 
gious poems—Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Ago- 
nistes. At the beginning of Paradise Lost, after he has explained the 
theme of the epic poem, Milton states the purpose of the work : 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

(I, 24-26)? 


When the reader reads the word “assert” as vindicate, the meaning of 
the lines is clear. Again in Paradise Lost, Milton gives evidence 


showing that he believes the ruling force in men’s lives to be God’s 
will. In Book VII, Milton has God say: 


7 All quotations from Milton’s poetry are from Poetical Works of John Mil- 
ton, Masson. 
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“Necessity and Chance 
Approach not me, and what I wili is Fate.” 
(VII, 172-73) 


In Paradise Regained, after Christ has resisted the first temptation 
of Satan, He sternly rebukes the “Arch-Fiend” : 


“Who ever, by consulting at thy shrine, 
Returned the wiser, or the more instruct 
To fly or follow what concerned him most, 
And run not sooner to his fatal snare? 
For God hath justly given the nations up 
To thy delusions; justly, since they fell 
Idolatrous. But, when his purpose is 
Among them to declare his providence, 
To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him... ?” (1, 438-47) 


Milton says in these lines that the truth concerning the affairs of 
men’s lives is known only to God and can be learned only through 
the working of “his providence.” 

A few lines from Samson Agonistes will conclude this brief exami- 
nation of hints concerning Milton’s concept of Providence. Samson 
has just heard his father Manoa promise to try, by ransom or other 
means, to obtain Samson’s deliverance from bondage. But Samson is 
in complete despair and has only one desire-—to die. The Chorus 
perceives Samson’s despair, and in words of puzzlement and earnest 
questioning, the Chorus shows clearly that Milton believes Providence 
to be the ruling force in the lives of men: 


God of our fathers! what is Man, 
That thou towards him with hand so various— 
Or might I say contrarious ?— 
(667- 


These passages show that, for Milton, Providence is the main influ- 
ence in men’s affairs and lives, that Providence is the carrying out of 
God’s will, and that God’s will is supreme in the universe. It might, 
then, be assumed that Milton’s concept of poetic justice includes two 
elements: man’s rewards and punishments are directed by God’s will, 
and the carrying out of God’s will is Providence. Poetic justice to 
Milton, therefore, is Providence. This seems to be implicit in Han- 
ford’s point of view, presented earlier in this study: “Milton’s con- 
ception of Providence rather than Fate as the ruling force in the 
affairs of men prevents him...from presenting his hero’s struggle 
exactly in the terms of ancient drama” (p. 284). 

For the story of his poem, Milton has chosen the last day in the 
life of Samson, the divinely appointed deliverer of the Israelites. The 
larger part of the Biblical story of Samson Milton put into the back- 
ground in order to focus attention on that part of Samson’s career 
which will best serve his purpose. 
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At the beginning of the poem, Samson, blind, sorrowful, and bound 
in chains, is being led to a resting place near the prison of Gaza. 
Thus, from the outset, Milton depicts him as being severely punished 
by Providence. God had selected Samson to be the deliverer of the 
Israelites from the bondage of the Philistines. Toward this end, God 
had given him superhuman strength, which he had at first used in a 
way that was pleasing to God. However, this divinely granted 
strength was in Samson’s hair, and before Samson’s birth the Angel 
of the Lord had spoken to Samson’s mother, saying that it was God’s 
will that Samson’s hair should never be cut. Thus, when Samson 
divulged to his wife Dalila the secret of his strength, such disclosure 
resulting in the shaving of his head by the Philistines, he disobeyed 
God and fell from His favor, bringing dire punishment upon himself. 
Through Providence, Samson, bereft of his divine strength, was cap- 
tured, blinded, and enslaved by the Philistines. This was his punish- 
ment for disobedience to God. 

Hence, from the very beginning of the poem, Milton describes 
Samson as a tragic figure who sorrowfully laments the loss of his eyes 
and his strength, but who at the same time is repentant and fully 
aware that he has brought this punishment upon himself. In one 
speech Samson laments “Times past, what once I was, and what am 
now” (22), and then replies questioningly: “Whom have I to com- 
plain of but myself...” (46). He never denies that the fault rests 
with him. That he is repentant is shown throughout the poem, but 
Milton clearly implies this characteristic of Samson at the beginning. 
The Chorus has made itself known to the sorrowing Samson, and in 
his first words to the Chorus, Samson shows his repentance: 


Ye see, O friends, 
How many evils have enclosed me round; 
Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 
Blindness ; for, had I sight, confused with shame, 
How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwracked 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 
Gloriously rigged, and for a word, a tear, 
Fool! have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman? (193-202) 


Related to Samson’s repentance is the fact that he bears no malice 
toward God for the punishment he has received; on the contrary, he 
feels that God’s will and ways are just. The Chorus, composed of 
Samson’s friends and comforters, says to him: “Just are the ways of 
God, / And justifiable to men...” (293-94). But Samson needs no 
counsel. In his first speech to Manoa, his father, Samson discloses his 
feelings : 


Appoint not heavenly disposition, father. 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly. ... (373-75) 
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But Milton also depicts Samson as a figure in almost complete 
despair. We learn this first from the Chorus, which, upon seeing 
Samson for the first time, is amazed by the sight of Samson’s 
wretched state : 


O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 
See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, 
With languished head unprop — 

As one past hope, abandoned. . . . (117-20) 


Even when Manoa proposes that he try to free his son from bond- 
age, Samson does not desire deliverance; he says despairingly : 


Nor am I in the list of them that hope; 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

No long petition—speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries and the balm. 
(647-51) 


Samson’s despair is understandable, for he believes that God has 
abandoned him completely. 

This is the Samson that Milton presents at the beginning of the 
poem ; this is the Samson that Providence has punished severely. By 
depicting Samson as a figure who has fallen from God’s favor, but 
who is repentant, Milton has made possible Samson’s redemption, 
which to Samson will be the most glorious reward that Providence 
can bestow. 

In order for the repentant Samson to gain the reward of redemp- 
tion, he must be patient under trials and have faith in the ultimate 
manifestation of God’s will. Providence will have no influence in the 
regeneration of the fallen Samson. Instead, it will be Samson’s own 
free will which will be the determining factor in his attempt to regain 
God’s favor. We know that Milton held free will to be a paramount 
influence in man’s rise to eternal salvation. Denis Saurat, who has 
made a careful study of Milton’s beliefs, concludes that Milton “made 
of free-will the very center of his system.”* To Milton, life on earth 
is a period of trials. He tells us this in Paradise Lost; God, the 
Eternal Father, says: 


“[{1] in a moment will create 

Another world; out of one man a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 
Not here, till, by degrees of merit raised, 
They open to themselves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience tried, 
And Earth be changed to Heaven, and Heaven to Earth, 
One kingdom, joy and union without end.” 

(VII, 154-61) 


gad New Y 1925), p. 23. F 
Saurat’s full discussion of free will, see pp. 1 
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By his own free will, Samson has fallen from favor with God through 
disobedience. He can regain that favor only by being patiently obedi- 
ent under trials, trials which he must conquer by free will alone. 

Samson’s first trial comes through Manoa, his distrustful father. 
By ransom or some other means, Manoa hopes to obtain his son’s 
freedom from Philistine bondage. Manoa visits Samson to inform 
him of his plan and to persuade him that this is the right course. 
Immediately, Manoa shows his distrust of the justness of the ways 
and will of God: 


I prayed for children, and thought barrenness 

In wedlock a reproach; I gained a son, 

And such a son as all men hailed me happy: 

Who wouid be now a father in my stead? 

Oh, wherefore did God grant me my request, 

And as a blessing with such pomp adorned? 

Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 

Our earnest prayers, then, given with solemn hand 

As graces, draw a scorpion’s tail behind? 

For this did the angel twice descend? for this 

Ordained thy nurture holy, as of a plant 

Select and sacred? glorious for a while, 

The miracle of men; then in an hour 

Ensnared, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes’ derision, captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves! 
(352-67) 


Samson does not share his father’s distrust, for, as has already been 
shown, Samson holds no malice toward God for the punishment he 
has received. In answer to Manoa’s words, Samson replies sternly : 


Appoint not heavenly disposition, father. 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly; I myself have brought them on; 
Sole author I, sole cause. (373-76) 


Manoa then tries to goad Samson with what he thinks to be his 
son’s greatest and most shameful fault. He tells him that the Philis- 
tines have declared this day a day of celebration and praise to Dagon 


for Dagon’s delivery of Samson into their hands. He adds that he, 
Samson, has been the means whereby Dagon will be glorified and 
praised, and God dishonored. Samson admits the fault, but he also 


shows faith in the ultimate manifestation of God's will: 


He, be sure, 
Will not connive, or linger, thus provoked, 
But will arise, and his great name assert. 

(465-67) 


Manoa’s last argument is the strongest: that God is through with 
Samson and will never again call upon him to carry out the divine 
assignment of delivering the Israelites. Manoa agrees with Samson 
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that God will soon make His will felt against Dagon, and then he says 
to Samson: 
But for thee what shall be done? 
Thou must not in the meanwhile, here forgot, 
Lie in this miserable loathsome plight 
Neglected. I already have made way 
To some Philistian lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom. Well they may by this 
Have satisfied their utmost of revenge, 
By pains and slaveries, worse than death, inflicted 
On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 
(478-86) 


These words serve to heighten Samson’s despair. But even with his 
father’s strong arguments ringing in his ears, he remains steadfast in 
his repentance for his disobedience to God and in his faith that God 
will soon show forth His will. 

Samson’s second trial occurs when Dalila, his treacherous and 
idolatrous wife, comes to him to seek his forgiveness. Up to this point 
in the poem, Samson has undergone no major inner growth or devel- 
opment. The trial brought about by Manoa has only served to make 
Samson more firm in his repentance and in his trust that God will 
inevitably carry out His design. Manoa’s visit has also served to 
heighten Samson’s feeling of despair. However, during Dalila’s visit, 
Samson undergoes a marked inner development, a growth in strength 
and faith which will culminate in his conquering of the third trial and 
proceeding toward his redemption. 

Dalila’s pleas to Samson are effectively presented and extremely 
persuasive. Some of her stronger arguments can be summarized as 
follows: that her fault lay in a weakness common to all women—a 
curious nature; that she had assurance no harm would be done to him 
by his captors ; that she yielded up his secret for the public good ; that 
she seeks forgiveness in order that she may take him to her home 
where she will give him everlasting and loving care. These are all 
very persuasive arguments, arguments which would have prevailed 
on an ordinary husband who has been wronged by his wife. 

But Samson is no ordinary man, and the wrong that Dalila has 
inflicted upon him can never be entirely forgiven. From the first, 
when Samson exclaims, “My wife! my traitress! let her not come 
near me” (725), until the end, Samson has no difficulty in resisting 
his wife. And as he resists, we see a change in Samson. At the close 
of Manoa’s visit, Samson is in a state of almost complete despair ; he 
is passive, and he wishes speedy death. During Dalila’s visit, how- 
ever, Samson becomes aggressive, and his strength begins to return. 
This growth in strength reaches its apex when Dalila, near the end 
of her visit, asks to approach Samson and touch his hand. Samson, 
filled with anger, responds: “Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance 
wake / My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint” (952-53). Sam- 
son is now ready to meet and conquer his third trial. 
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Harapha of Gath, the warrior giant, presents the third trial, a trial 
in which the might of a warrior of Dagon is set against the strength 
of Samson, a follower of God. When the Chorus first mentions the 
name of Harapha, Samson responds with confidence that his strength 
and faith are returning to him; to Harapha’s words, 


{I] now am come to see of whom such noise 

Hath walked about, and each limb to survey, 

If thy appearance answer loud report. ... 
(1088-90) 


Samson answers, “The way to know were not to see, but taste” 
(1091), and a little later, “Boast not of what thou would’st have done, 
but do / What then thou would’st; thou seest it in thy hand” 
(1104-05). 

This is not the same Samson that Milton depicts at the beginning 
of the poem. Through his patience under trials, Samson has grown in 
strength and faith; he now believes it is possible for him to receive 
God’s forgiveness. His trust “is in the Living God” (1140), and he 
is fully confident in his strength. To Harapha’s statement that Sam- 
son has been forsaken by his God, Samson replies : 


these evils I deserve and more, 
Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon, 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant ; 
In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 
By combat to decide whose god is God, 
Thine, or whom I with Israel’s sons adore. 

(1169-77) 


Harapha does not accept the challenge; Samson has conquered, but 
not without the help of God. God is with him now, as the Chorus 
attests : 


O, how comely it is, and how reviving 

To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might. ... ! (1268-71) 


Samson’s regeneration is almost complete. 

Samson’s great repentance, his patience under trials, and his faith 
in the ultimate manifestation of God’s will have made him fit once 
again for the service of God. God’s summons is all that is lacking, 
and this not for long. Soon after the departure of Harapha, a mes- 
senger of the Philistine lords comes to announce to Samson that his 
presence and a show of his strength are desired at the festivities in 
praise of Dagon. Three times Samson refuses to go with the messen- 
ger. Now that he believes God’s forgiveness is near, now that his 
strength has returned to him, Samson is reluctant to use his strength 


at 
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in a celebration to honor Dagon lest he again be disubedient to God. 
The Chorus urges him to go; Samson is unresolved, and asks: 


Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 

Of strength, again returning with my hair 

After my great transgression—so requite 

Favour renewed, and add a greater sin 

By prostituting holy things to idols, 

A Nazarite, in place abominable, 

Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon? 
(1354-60) 


The Chorus continues te urge Samson to go, but he refuses, until 
he hears God’s summons. All is then resolved, and Samson says: 


Be of good courage; I begin to feel 

Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 

To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along.... 
(1381-84) 


Samson’s regeneration is now complete, and the glorious reward of 
Providence is at hand.® 

The poem draws quickly to a close. Samson, summoned by God, 
attends the festivities in honor of Dagon. He performs for the idola- 
trous crowds many feats of strength and then assumes the role of the 
divine deliverer of the Israelites. Placed between the tall and massive 
pillars that support the roof under which the Philistine lords are 
gathered, Samson, with divine aid, employs his great strength to 
force asunder the pillars, bringing the roof down upon the Philistines 
and himself, destroying the Philistines’ “choice nobility and flower, 
not only / Of this, but each Philistian city round” (1654-55), and 
ending his own life, “Not willingly, but tangled in the fold / Of dire 
Necessity ...” (1665-66). Death to Samson has given him eternal 
life. This is the glorious reward that Providence has bestowed upon 
him. 

Milton’s story of Samson is moral and didactic—and beautiful. 
Samson has sinned by being disobedient to God, and for this dis- 
obedience he has been sorely punished. Although at first in despair, 
Samson is repentant, is patient under trials, and has faith in the ulti- 
mate manifestation of God’s will. These redeeming traits make him 
fit for God’s service, and when God summons, Samson is ready. 
Through his divine strength, Samson glorifies God’s holy name, and 
in his death, Samson achieves eternal redemption. 

God has righted all wrongs. Poetic justice has been shown, for 
Providence has rendered eternal punishment on the idolatrous Phil- 
istines, and Samson has been given his glorious reward. The ways of 
God have been justified, and, as the Chorus says at the close, 


® The trials of Samson have prepared him for his glorious reward at the 
of the poem. Thus, in answer to to 
does seem to have a middle. 
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All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
(1745-48) 


The lesson Milton has taught in Samson Agonistes unquestionably is 
that a just and glorious end awaits those who are repentant, have 
patience under trials, and show faith in the ultimate manifestation of 
God’s will. Milton’s treatment of poetic justice—or Providence—is 
the primary means by which he has taught this lesson. 


East Carolina College 


To allay the natural impatience of contributors, the Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly offers this editorial courtesy of a brief analysis of the 
complex combination involving both writer and publisher. A con- 
tributor is quickly informed of the receipt of his article. This puts to 
rest any worry he may have over its safe arrival. But to make good 
the statement that he “will soon be notified” of its acceptance or 
rejection is not easily accomplished. The basic difficulty lies in the 
vast disproportion between the number of papers submitted during 
the year and the number of outlets available for publication. A brief 
summary of factors affecting the Modern Language Quarterly will 
give the problem concrete form. 

The space allotted to the Modern Language Quarterly accommo- 
dates roughly eight to ten articles an issue—that is, possibly forty 
articles for the year, plus book reviews. We receive during the year at 
least 300 articles. To select for publication in a single issue ten articles 
out of the seventy or more competitors for the space calls for a con- 
siderable amount of rereading and many shifts in choice. When the 
field of subjects is fairly wide in range, as it is with the Modern 
Language Quarterly, selectivity has to recognize the claims of mature 
scholarship, stylistic requirements, and the suitable adjustment of 
periods. To sift out those light in weight is not difficult, but where 
worth is matched with worth, many a publishable article will have to 
be returned, a procedure that hurts the editor as much as it does 
the scholar. Two ways lead out of the dilemma—fewer papers or more 
journals and journal space. Neither of these solutions, unfortunately, 
lies in the province of either scholar or journal. 


E. G.C. 
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THE IDENTITY OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN’S SUPPRESSED POEMS 


By James D. Stmmonps 


Since H. C. Beeching first pointed out its significance,’ a certain 
passage in Henry Vaughan’s preface of 1654 to the second issue of 
Silex Scintillans has impelled Vaughan scholars to recognize the un- 
questionable fact that the poet suppressed part of his work. The 
passage occurs in the midst of a lengthy diatribe against those of his 
contemporary wits whom he accuses of “a constant, sensual volutation 
or wallowing in impure thoughts and scurrilous conceits.” 


And here, because I would prevent a just censure by my free confession, I 
must remember, that I my self have for many years together, languished of 
this very sickness; and it is no long time since I have recovered. But (blessed 
be God for it!) I have by his saving assistance supprest my greatest follies, 
and those which escaped from me, are (I think) as innoxious, as most of 
that vein use to be; besides, they are interlined with many virtuous, and some 
pious mixtures.? 

W. R. Parker has argued persuasively that the love poems and 
political poems which appeared eventually in Thalia Rediviva (1678) 
had been carefully removed from Olor Iscanus (1651) by Vaughan’s 
close friend, Thomas Powell, when he edited the volume prior to pub- 
lishing it for the poet.* Thus, by implication, Parker identifies the 
Etesia poems as the suppressed poems to which Vaughan refers in 
his preface. No subsequent commentator has found it necessary to 
challenge or even to question this identification, and the belief that 
we may safely assume and assert that the poems to Etesia were those 
which the poet suppressed has become firmly established in Vaughan 
scholarship and criticism. 


, 1 heey to E. K. Chambers, ed., Poems of Henry Vaughan (London, 

, I, xxvi. 

2Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin, 2nd edition (Oxford, 1957), 
p. 390. The reader may perhaps expect that I should offer some explanation 
of the seeming conflict between this passage and that which immediately fol- 
lows it. It is indeed curious that, after describing his published secular poems 
as innocuous, virtuous, and pious, Vaughan should “most humbly and earnestly 
beg that none would read them.” An explanation of this is certainly needed, 
but it must be part of an interpretation of the preface as a whole and is not 
strictly relevant to my present argument, which is based on evidence of Vaughan’s 
attitude toward secular verse at the time when the suppression took place— 
1647-1651. I shall seek an opportunity soon of offering a new interpretation of 
the entire preface, and I shall then attempt to justify my view that the am- 
biguous passage mentioned does not mean what previous commentators have 
said it means. 

8“Henry Vaughan and his Publishers,” Library, XX (1940), 407-10. All 
but two of the love poems in Thalia Rediviva are addressed to “Etesia.” For 
convenience I refer to them generally as “the Etesia poems.” 
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Here it is necessary to remark that no other published poems of 
Vaughan could conceivably have been intended to come under the 
violent censure of the 1654 preface. He carefully and deliberately 
exempts from blame his previously published collections of secular 
verse—Poems (1646) and Olor Iscanus (1651)—and clearly dis- 
tinguishes them from those suppressed by declaring that the poems 
already published contain not only “many virtuous” but even “some 
pious” elements. Thus the problem of identifying Vaughan’s sup- 
pressed poems presents only two alternatives. Either we must believe 
that the suppressed poems were destroyed, or effectively concealed, 
and have never been published; or we must believe that the poems 
suppressed prior to 1654 were published at some later date. Having 
rejected the former alternative, Parker and subsequent commentators 
strictly follow probability in identifying the love poems in Thalia 
Rediviva as the suppressed pieces. 

However, a strong ground for objection to this identification is the 
marked incongruity which is at once apparent between the violence 
and invidiousness of Vaughan’s attack upon other authors’ “lascivious 
fictions” (with which he directly associates his own suppressed works) 
and the comparative refinement and innocuousness of the poems to 
Etesia. It does not seem that these harmless poems deserve such 
terms as “Vipers,” “Obscene, vile fancies,” “sinful, lewd contents,” 
“A dirty sink,” “a dung-hill,’ “unclean vermine,” “this malady,” 
“vitious verse,” “lascivious compositions,” “lewd ware.” And yet, if 
we accept the established identification, we must believe that Vaughan 
seriously intended to apply these terms to the Etesia poems. 

It does not help to clarify the matter, but rather only obscures it 
further, if we conjecture that Vaughan was so ravished by religious 
idealism that he exaggerated his consciousness of guilt for having 
written the Etesia poems. For, first, such a conjecture does con- 
siderable discredit to his mental balance at the very time when he 
was writing what is generally supposed to be his greatest poetry. 
Second, a prodigious effort of imagination is required to conceive of 
the intensity of the religious zeal which could have impelled him to 
go to such lengths to discredit mild love poems which had admittedly 
never been published. Third, such a conjecture does not remove a 
further difficulty in Parker’s identification, and that is the difficulty 
of believing that Thomas Powell personally eliminated from Olor 
Iscanus, on the grounds that they were indecent, poems for which he 
had himself penned an enthusiastic tribute.* And this difficulty in- 
volves another, which is that of supposing that Powell, a sober and 


*“Upon the Ingenious Poems of his Learned Friend, Mr. Henry Vaughan 
the Silurist” : 
Then veil the bright Etesia, that choice She, 
Lest Mars, (Timander’s Friend) his Rival be. 
So fair a Nymph, drest by a Muse so neat, 
Might warm the North, and thaw the frozen Gete. 
(Martin, ed., p. 618) 
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pious Anglican divine, warmly admired poems which his young lay 
friend abhorred as the most vicious kind of filth.* 

But the strongest objection to accommodating the established identi- 
fication of the suppressed poems by conjecturing that Vaughan exag- 
gerated his consciousness of guilt for having written the poems to 
Etesia is that such a conjecture, like the identification itself, attributes 
to the poet an unjustifiable and inexplicable inconsistency. His con- 
fession that he has written and suppressed some lascivious and lewd 
verse occurs, let us remember, in the very paragraph in which he 
condones his published secular verse as being often virtuous and 
sometimes pious. Not once does he denounce his own published verse 
in the invidious terms which he hurls at his suppressed poems and at 
the “wilfully-published vanities” of other authors. 

If Vaughan had possessed an exaggerated sense that secular themes, 
however innocent, were unworthy of a Christian writer, would not 
such a sense have impelled him to condemn more vigorously poems 
which had been published, and which were thus the more potent forces 
of corruption, than obscure unpublished poems which had been either 
effectively concealed or completely destroyed? Furthermore, we have 
noticed already that Vaughan carefully distinguishes, by reference to 
the innocence of the one and the lewdness of the other, his published 
verse from his suppressed verse. How can we reconcile his making 
this deliberate distinction with his possession of a balanced judgment 
at the time of writing, unless we believe that the two sets of verse 
possessed violently divergent characteristics which served as the 
reasonable basis for distinguishing the one from the other? 

Then, if we believe (as we must) that the quality of the suppressed 
poems was in Vaughan’s careful judgment violently divergent from 
the quality of the published poems, we must further believe that the 
different qualities of the two can be elucidated and the divergence be- 
tween them demonstrated. And yet, when we compare the poems 
to Etesia with the love poems published in 1646 and thus exonerated 
by the 1654 preface, we are at a loss to find in the former any qualities 
which could warrant their violent condemnation while the latter 
pass unscathed.* 

A further objection must be moved against going very far toward 
accommodating the inconsistencies involved in the established identi- 


5 F. E. Hutchinson, in Henry Vaughan: A Life and Inter i ey (Oxford, 
1947), p. 110, quotes Walker (Sufferings of the Clergy, i I, 337), who de- 
scribes Powell as “a Learned and Orthodox Man, of a Godly Life and Con- 
versation, and a Constant Preacher in Welch and English.” 

® The only acknowledgment I have yet seen of a belief that the Etesia poems 
possess such qualities is in S. L. Bethell, “The Poetry of Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist,” Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1 951), 
p 128: “We can see why a seventeenth-century penitent would suppress them.” 

ut Bethell does not specify their objectionable qualities; and, besides, the 
reasoning is circular, for the only evidence yet advanced in support of the 
belief that 1647-1651 is his supposed suppression of 
the Etesia poems. 
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fication of Vaughan’s suppressed poems, and that objection is that the 
identification relies mainly upon the 1654 preface and upon certain 
bibliographical data. The objections which may be moved against the 
identification are so strong that it seems worthwhile to examine all 
of the available data which will help us to identify the suppressed 
poems correctly. 

Vaughan’s earliest explicit attack on objectionable love poetry may 
be found in the poem “Idle Verse,”* which appeared in 1650 in the 
first issue of Silex Scintillans.* He condemns love poetry which is 
“Lust in the Robes of Love,” “Vice in a fairer name,” “sugred sin,” 
“rank poyson,” “Cobwebs,” “Blind, desp’rate fits,” “The idle talk of 
feav’rish souls.” These terms are somewhat milder than those which 
Vaughan used in the 1654 preface, but they are of the same invidious 
type. If we allow for the intensification of his piety during the period 
between the publication of the two issues of Silex Scintiilans,? we may 
readily see that the poems condemned in “Idle Verse” possessed in 
Vaughan’s judgment the qualities of lewdness and lasciviousness to 
the same degree as the poems condemned in the 1654 preface. 

The parallei between “Idle Verse” and the 1654 preface becomes 
even clearer when we note that this poem represents an explicit re- 
nunciation by the poet of some of his earlier work. He declares that 
the “warmer days” of his youth “Simper’d, and shin’d” on these 
“Purles of youthfull bloud” (licentious poems) ; but now he will “no 
longer” allow them to shadow his door.*® Thus “Idle Verse” provides 
clear and powerful evidence in support of Parker’s belief that the 
suppressed poems were removed from Olor Iscanus during the period 
1647-1651. However, the poem tends to strengthen the objections to 
the established identification of the suppressed poems. For, according 
to its parallel with the 1654 preface, “Idle Verse” cannot possibly be 
a condemnation of the Amoret poems; nor can it be a condemnation 
of the Etesia poems, unless the latter can be shown to be abundantly 
more lewd and lascivious than the former. And the unlikelihood of 
Vaughan’s intending “Idle Verse” to be a condemnation of the Etesia 
poems can be demonstrated more fully by an examination of some of 
his other secular poems written during 1647-1651." 


T Martin, ed., p. 446. 

81 have argued, in “The Date of Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans,” N&Q, 
New Series, VII (1960), 64-65, that composition of the first Silex occupied 
him from March, 1648, to July, 1649. It would be futile to attempt to date 
“Idle Verse” more exactly; but we may be fairly sure that Vaughan re- 
nounced his s objectionable poems within this period. 

*E. L. Marilla, in “The Religious Conversion of Henry Vaughan,” RES, 
XXI (1945), 17-20, has argued convincingly that “Vaughan’s spiritual ae 
ence represents a gradual deepening of ome sentiment ate 
after 1650, reaching fulfilment probably about 1654.” 

10 These observations agree exactly with his assertion in the 1654 preface: 
“To continue (after years of discretion) in this vanity [writing lewd verse], 
is an inexcusable desertion of pious sobriety.” Martin, ed., p. . 

11. W. R. Parker believes, as do those who follow him in this matter, that 
by the time Vaughan published the first Silex, he felt that any preoccupation 
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Four poems in Olor Iscanus are addressed to other writers of 
secular verse: John Fletcher, William Cartwright, Katherine Philips, 
and Sir William Davenant. “Upon Mr. Fletchers Playes, published, 
1647’""* was written as a commendatory poem for the 1647 folio 
edition of Fletcher’s plays and was certainly composed in the same 
year.** While we must allow for the degree of exaggeration usual in 
poems of this type, we must also allow that the admiration for 
Fletcher, for Beaumont, and for Jonson which the poem reveals 
represents Vaughan’s real attitude at the time of writing. He was, 
of course, under no compulsion to write the poem (nor under any 
not to write a violent attack upon Fletcher), and even though his 
commendation was not included in the folio, he kept it by him for 
four years and allowed it to appear in Olor Iscanus.‘* His highest 
praise in this poem is for the quality of wit in Fletcher’s work, and 
he shows clearly that he regards the possession of wit as the most 
important characteristic of a good poet.** Regarding his inability to 
find anything morally reprehensible in Fletcher, the following com- 
ment on Fletcher by Emile Legouis is interesting : 

But when he is thus uncontrolled by a collaborator . . . indecency, instead 
of coarseness, appeals for laughter. The favourite man’s character is a witty 
profligate .. . who affects an unbridled corruption far beyond reality and 
makes cynical love to all women, one who is capable of true love, but bound 
by his own declarations to flee marriage. The heroines .. . listen to men 
uttering words with the most indelicate implications and reply almost in the 
same language.* 

It will be allowed, I think, that the author of “Upon Mr. Fletchers 
Playes” could not, in 1647, have suppressed as immoral the poems to 
Etesia. 

“Upon the Poems and Playes of the ever memorable Mr. William 
Cartwright” was composed as a commendatory piece for the edition 
of Cartwright registered on May 4, 1648.'7 Thus, this poem is of 
special interest because it was written, possibly, after Vaughan had 
begun work on the first part of Silex Scintillans. However, his judg- 


with secular themes was incompatible with the sacred obligations of a poet. 
However, the poems discussed in the following pages (especially “To Sir 
William '‘D’avenant,” written nearly a year after Silex Scintillans appeared) 
show beyond any ‘doubt that Vaughan believed some secular poetry to be 
innocent and quite compatible with Christian ged Since he repeats this 
belief explicitly in the 1654 preface, he seems ve continued to hold it 

12 Martin, ed. 54. 

18H. R. Walle? “The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus,” RES, XVIII (1942), 


1“ Anyone who believes that the Etesia poems were suppressed must, in 
logic, grant that the poems appearing in Olor Iscanus represent Vaughan’s 
views at the time of publication. By their very argument, all poems repug- 
nant to his religious sentiments had been carefully deleted. 

15 The word “wit” occurs it times in the fifty-eight lines of the poem 

16 Legouis and Cazamian, History of English Literature, revised Pedition 


p. 497. 
ed., . 55, and Walley, “The Strange Case,” p. 30. 
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ments on Cartwright are based on the same principles and preferences 
as his judgments on Fletcher. He enjoys Cartwright’s love poetry 
(“The am’rous Youth steals from thy Courtly page / His vow'd Ad- 
dresse”’); he praises, not Cartwright’s piety, but his wit (“wit in 
Cartwright at her Zenith was”); he compares Cartwright’s work, 
not with Scripture or divinity, but with the classics (“Arts, Fancy, 
Language, all Conven’d in thee / With those grand Miracles which 
deifie / The old worlds Writings’) ; and he glances unfavorably, not 
at the immorality of the classics, but at the desire of some Puritans 
to suppress them (“The old worlds Writings, kept yet from the fire, / 
Because they force these worst times to admire’). It is quite clear 
that, according to the literary standards revealed in this poem, 
Vaughan would not, in 1648, have suppressed the Etesia poems as 
immoral. 

“To the most Excellently accomplish’d, Mrs. K. Philips’** was 
almost certainly written in 1650, after Silex Scintillans appeared.** 
Vaughan praises the “wittie fair one” for her avoidance of the in- 
decency which often mars the poetry of the age: 


no Coorse trifles blot the page 
With matter borrow’d from the age, 
But thoughts as Innocent, and high 
As Angels have, or Saints that dye. 


The reference to “Coorse trifles” which are “borrow’d from the 
age” is quite obviously a glance at the kind of indecent love poetry 
explicitly condemned and renounced in “Idle Verse.” Thus it becomes 
apparent that Vaughan is making a distinction between secular poetry 
which is indecent and blameable and secular poetry which is innocent 
and praiseworthy. And it is important to remember that he makes 
this same distinction in the 1654 preface. 

Early in 1650/51, nearly a year after the first Silex appeared, and 
only a month or two before Olor Iscanus was registered, Vaughan 
wrote “To Sir William D’avenant, upon his Gondibert.”* He refers 
to the mythical mountain home of the muses as “our harmless Hill,” 
and again glances unfavorably at the intolerance of some Puritans 
for secular literature. He declares that Davenant has vindicated love 
poetry against any general charge of lewdness by making it so chaste 
and innocent that it not only delights, but also dignifies, the mind. 
In fact, the whole of the first paragraph of this poem represents 
Vaughan’s deliberate attempt to discredit those undiscriminating 
minds which, through their excess of pious zeal, impute to all love 
poetry the evil which may be found in some. 


18 Martin, ed., p. 61. 

1® Walley, “The Strange Case,” 30. 

20 Martin, ed., p. 64, and Walley, “The Strange Case,” p. 30. Walley points 
out that Vaughan’s poem echoes commendatory verses prefixed to Gondibert, 
and therefore argues that it was written after the volume appeared. A further 
indication is that Vaughan, sequestered in South Wales, could have 
seen the manuscript of Davenant, imprisoned in the Tower of 
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The evidence with which these poems support an objection to the 
established identification of Vaughan’s suppressed poems is strength- 
ened by the following from his preface to Poems (1646) : 


You have here a Flame, bright only in its owne Innocence, that kindies 
nothing but a generous Thought; which though it may warme the Bloud, the 
fire at highest is but Platonick, and the Commotion, within these limits, ex- 
cludes 


Even a casual comparison between this passage and the first para- 
gtaph of the poem to Davenant will show a remarkably close parallel 
between Vaughan’s account of his own love poems to Amoret and his 
description of Gondibert. The conclusion seems inevitable that he 
was opposed to obscene love poetry as much in 1646 as he was in 1651. 

Thus we have established the frame of reference within which we 
may determine quite conclusively whether the love poems published 
eventually in Thalia Rediviva were those which Vaughan had sup- 
pressed earlier. We have seen that in 1647, 1648, 1650, and 1651 he 
wrote commendatory poems in which he bestowed superlative praise 
on the poetry of Fletcher, Beaumont, Jonson, Cartwright, Katherine 
Philips, and Davenant. Moreover, in his 1646 preface, as well as in 
the poems to Katherine Philips and Davenant, he distinguished in- 
decent from innocent poetry and indicated clearly his distaste for the 
one and his delight in the other. Furthermore, in the poems to 
Fletcher, Cartwright, and Davenant, he deplored vigorously the 
Puritans’ censorious attitude toward secular literature in general, 
while in “Idle Verse” (ca. 1648) he condemned and renounced the 
indecent poetry which he had himself composed in his youth. 

The problem of identifying Vaughan’s suppressed poems thus re- 
duces itself to a matter of simple literary comparison. To determine 
whether the Etesia poems were those suppressed, we need merely 
compare their moral tone with that of Vaughan’s own poems to 
Amoret and of the poetry of Fletcher, Beaumont, Jonson, Cartwright, 
Katherine Philips, and Davenant. if it can be shown that the Etesia 
poems are amply more indecent than these, then we may believe that 
the Etesia poems were suppressed ; if, on the other hand, this cannot 
be shown, then we must believe that the established identification of 
the Etesia poems as those which Vaughan suppressed is incorrect. 

I believe that the conclusion to be drawn from this proposed com- 
parison is so obvious that it needs no detailed exegesis of the Etesia 
poems’ compatibility with the moral principles of one who approved 


21 Martin, ed, p. 2. A logical inference is that Vaughan had ceased to 
write licentious verse before Sept. 15, 1646, the latest possible date of his 
writing the preface. This inference agrees with his emphatic assertions in “Idle 
Verse” and the 1654 preface that such verse was an indulgence of his immature 
youth. However, “Idle Verse” reveals that he did not put these immature 
indiscretions finally away from him until about 1648. It is eminently probable 
(though we can only conjecture) that he proposed including them in the vol- 
ume ly i as Olor Iscanus) for which he wrote a dedication 
on 4 
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wholeheartedly of the authors listed above. That conclusion is, 
simply, that the Etesia poems are no less innocent than the poetry of 
Cartwright, Katherine Philips, and Davenant and are certainly more 
innocent than some of Fletcher’s and Jonson’s.** The most erotic 
passage in all of Vaughan’s published verse occurs (of all places!) in 
Olor Iscanus: 


A Bed of Roses I’le provide for thee, 

And Chrystal Springs shall drop thee melodie; 
The breathing shades wee’l haunt, where ev'ry leafe 
Shall Whisper us asleep, though thou art deafe; 
Those waggish Nymphs too which none ever yet 
Durst make love to, wee’l teach the Loving fit, 
Wee'l suck the Corail of their lips, and feed 
Upon their spicie breath, a meale at need, 

Rove in their Amber-tresses, and unfold 

That glist’ring grove, the Curled wood of gold, 
Then peep for babies, a new Puppet-play, 

And riddle what their pratling Eyes would say.?* 


That is more frankly sensuous than anything else Vaughan ever pub- 
lished. Yet, since he regarded it as “innoxious,” it is quite impossible 
that he could have suppressed the Etesia poems as obscene. 

Two logical consequences necessarily follow from this conclusion. 
The first is that the poems which Vaughan suppressed were consider- 
ably less innocuous than any of his which have survived and than any 
of Fletcher’s and Jonson’s work. The inescapable fact that Vaughan 
in his youth wrote poems for which he later suffered deep and justi- 
fiable remorse will inevitably be a hard saying to anyone who has 
grown accustomed to the whitewashed Vaughan which his nineteenth- 
century editors created. But in the fourth paragraph of “A Rhap- 
sodis,” Vaughan describes the dissipations of London life with a 
realism strongly suggestive of experience.** And the implication of 
this passage is powerfully supported by his confession in the 1654 
preface, and by such passages in the religious verse as the following: 


Mans favorite sins, those tainting appetites 
Which nature breeds, and some fine clay invites, 
With all their soft, kinde arts and easie strains 
Which strongly operate, though without pains, 
Did not a greater beauty rule mine eyes, 

None would more dote on, nor so soon entice.?5 


In “The Garland”** he describes his “youthfull, sinfull age” in terms 


22 Hutchinson (Henry Vaughan 88) remarks quite justly of “Fida: Or 
the Country-beauty : (Martin, p. 638): “It is the only 
one of his printed poems that could be thought to consort ill with Silex Scin- 
tillans.” But Vaughan cannot have suppressed it, because in the final __ 
graph he distinguishes between the prurient and the pure in feminine 
and reveals his belief that the poem celebrates the latter. 

28“TIn Amicum foeneratorum,” Martin, ed., p. 43, lines 33 ff. 

24 Martin, ed., p. 11, lines 35 ff. 

25“The hidden Treasure,” Martin, ed., p. 520, lines 19 ff. 

26 Martin, ed., p. 492. 
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exactly consonant with his confession in “Idle Verse” that in his 
youth he had indulged his sensuous nature by writing licentious 
poetry. 
I flung away, and with full crie 
Of wild affections, rid 
In post for pleasures, bent to trie 
All gamesters that would bid.27 


The second consequence following from our conclusion is implied 
in the first, and it is that Vaughan’s suppressed poems have not come 
down to us. They may have been utterly destroyed, or they may have 
remained undiscovered, but in any case their fate has been the familiar 
one of a great part of our literature—oblivion. Thus the exact fate 
and the exact identity of Vaughan’s suppressed poems remain mys- 
terious, but the mystery in this case is neither strange nor even 
important. 


University of Sydney 


27“Gamester” meant “a lewd person, whether male or female,” and the 
word is used in this sense by Shakespeare, Fletcher, Massinger, and Davenant. 
OED, “Gamester,” 5. 
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JAMES, KEATS, AND THE RELIGION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


By SterHen L. Mooney 


Although the principal characters of Henry James’s The Golden 
Bowl are all experienced travelers, their excursions during the course 
of the novel are generally within the local London circuit: Portland 
Place, Eaton Square, and Cadogan Place. A larger geography, how- 
ever, is present. It emerges obliquely through imagery and through 
literary allusions that suggest a substratum of general reference to 
American history and fiction, English poetry, and European art as a 
force for American culture. 

F. O. Matthiessen, in his analysis of the “religion of consciousness,” 
ranks James’s characters according to “the degree of awareness: the 
good character [as] the most sensitive,” who sees “the greatest variety 
of moral possibilities,” and who wants “to give them free play in 
others.” In the lowest orders are those characters who are “obtuse 
or willfully blind to such possibilities” and hence liable “to cause the 
spiritual death of others.”* In The Golden Bowl, images of exploration 
and discovery are James’s means of revealing aesthetic and moral 
consciousness in his characters. The introductory section of the novel 
provides a system of such images to establish the major characters in 
relation to the main themes.? 

Of these the international theme in itself implies a reason for the 
linking of exploration with consciousness. Nothing is more natural 
than that confirmed travelers should be represented by, or find correla- 
tives for their perceptions in, nautical images. The theme of initiation, 
with its emphasis on discovery, likewise is appropriately illustrated by 
such images. And the theme of experience-as-art, which underlies all 
of the narrative, is made overt in an extended metaphor of exploration 
and discovery from Keats’s “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.” Thematically, the Keats sonnet is central to the novel; it 
provides, through Adam Verver’s sensibility, a revealed meaning for 
the whole system of exploration images. 

The Keats sonnet, which Adam greatly admires, centers on the 
sublimation of the idea of conquest, translating the literal “realms of 
gold” into a metaphor for states of intense consciousness. Like Keats’s 
Cortez, Adam has had his own moment of revelation and has found 
in it the end of his question as to the meaning of wealth.* 

P ta O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase (New York, 1944), 
es Consider, for example, Fanny Assingham’s explanation of the Prince’s 
name, Amerigo; the Prince’s recollections of reading Poe’s Pym; and Maggie’s 


metaphor for faith: a ship with water- tight compartments. 
8 Robert L. Gale, “Art Imagery in Henry James’s Fiction,” American Lit- 
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In the sonnet, the ancient Odyssey is put in terms of the voyages 
of modern conquistadors, Balboa or Cortez, by whose American dis- 
coveries Keats invokes the sense of awe that is felt in moments of 
aesthetic realization. The historic dimensions of the poem are shown 
by the focusing of multiple points in time, in the one moment of 
recognition: Ulysses through Cortez, Homer through Chapman, to 
Keats, and thence to the reader. The one moment, attentive as it is 
to the meaning of the present, contains the sense of the past. The 
whole of historical time, imaginatively considered, is now. Now be- 
comes the intense moment of perception, the losing of oneself in rapt 
attention, as Keats concludes, “silent upon a peak in Darien.””* 

“Adam’s years of darkness,” James says, “had been needed to 
render possible the years of light. His ‘peak in Darien’ was the 
sudden hour that transformed his life, the hour of his perceiving with 
a mute inward gasp... that a world was left for him to conquer and 
that he might conquer if he tried.” The sonnet is therefore central not 
only to Adam’s consciousness but to the meaning of the entire novel. 

Both Keats and James are concerned with the discovery of wealth 
through exploration, a theme from the New World of the late fifteenth 
century. Francis Fergusson proposes, in this connection, that The 
Golden Bowl be described as treating “the theme of empire, or rule, 
with its connotations of worry and glory....Through the London 
setting, the Ververs’ vast power of wealth, and the Prince’s Roman 
tradition, James makes this private struggle suggest the westward 
course of Empire, toward the New Jerusalem which America should 
ideally mean.”® By association with the expansion of American wealth 
during the nineteenth century and with the American “gold” of 
Keats’s sonnet, Adam may be likened to the great “conquerors of the 
realms of gold... Cortes and Pizarro.”* 

When the economic Adam, confronted with Keats, is transformed 
into the aesthetic Adam, he experiences a regeneration of his life 
through imaginative vision. But if Adam, as economic man, was 
acquisitive of wealth, he is still, as aesthetic man, acquisitive of art. 
His life falls into the pattern of the sonnet: the octave describes the 
search for literal “realms of gold”; the sestet reveals the application 
of the literal to the figurative. 
erature, XXIX (1957), 50, notes that “‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 

inspires a number of images [The Golden Bow! cited]: conquest de- 
mands faith and courage, brings spoils—and despair.” 

#Quentin Anderson, “Henry James and the New Jerusalem,” Kenyon Re- 
view, VIII (1946), 555- 56, sees Adam’s confrontation with Cortez as a mani- 
festation of the alter-ego theme (the old self and the new). But compare 
Christof Wegelin, “The ‘Internationalism’ of The Golden Bowl,” Nineteenth 
Century Fiction, XI (1956), p. 167, who regards Adam as a ridiculous figure 
whom “James ironically presents . . . under the image of Keats’s stout Cor- 
tez.” And Joseph J. Firebaugh, “The Ververs,” Essays in Criticism, TV (1954), 
400, maintains that James’s attitude toward Adam was unsympathetic. 


5Francis Fergusson, “The Golden Bowl Revisited,” Sewanee Review, 
LXIII (1955), 23. 


6 Joseph Warren Beach, “Keats’s Realms of Gold,’ PMLA, XLIX (1934), 
256. Keats’s use of Robertson’s History of America is worth noting (p. 246) 
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The sonnet, moreover, is a paradigm of the creative consciousness 
of the romantic artist. Like Keats’s watcher, the artist must experience 
his own moment of revelation before he can record it and so com- 
municate it. Works of art are thus always moments of heightened 
consciousness, perceptions arrested in time. Adam in his office as 
patron of art is, in effect, a collector of moments of consciousness. 
His view of any individual piece of art will be taken from the position 
of the sestet of the sonnet, the silence of the “peak in Darien.” From 
the high evaluation that Adam places on his perceptions, it may be 
said that he would regard the perceptions of all artists as a wealth 
worth hoarding. 

“From youth to age,” Austin Warren says, “[James] gave un- 
pleasant pictures of the merely intelligent and cultivated. ... They 
are... wonderful specimens—expensive to produce and engaging to 
study ; but they do not give us our scale. High above the bright and 
cultivated are the good.”* Adam, through his dedication to the re- 
ligion of consciousness, is one of these, superior even to Maggie, whose 
choices are predominantly moral, and to Charlotte and the Prince, 
whose choices are essentially selfish and erotic. Adam achieves moral 
omniscience by embracing art; the peace that passeth understanding, 
for him, is aesthetic contemplation. The Verver Museum signifies his 
church, with Adam himself as priest and provider. 

Throughout The Golden Bowl it is Adam’s consciousness that 
creates the possibilities of life for Maggie, the Prince, and Charlotie. 
As Caroline Gordon suggests, Adam is not a god, but “merely the best 
man James was able to imagine.”* Although on the surface quiet, 
mild, and almost neutrally serene, he possesses an inner vision that 
transcends the spectacular power of his position as one of the richest 
men in the world and endows him with secret faculties for perceiving 
moral and aesthetic quality. In his own thoughts he is “equal, some- 
how, with the great seers, the invokers and encouragers of beauty.” 
By associating him with Keats, James gives Adam the right to be rich, 
for his wealth is of the spirit. 


University of Tennessee 
t Austin Warren, Rage for Order jag a 1948), p. 160. 
ational 


8 Caroline Gordon, “Mr. Verver, Hero,” Sewanee Review, 
LXIII (1955), 45. 
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Visio Pacis: Holy City and Grail. An Attempt at an Inner History of the Grail 
Legend. By Heren Aporr. University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 217. $5.00. 


In this imaginative and challenging study, Helen Adolf introduces her genetic 
approach to the Grail story with the lapidary statement: “The Grail legend is 
a fruit of the Crusades.” She shows how the terrestial Jerusalem was superseded 
by the spiritual City or Castle, radiating as an active force, symbol, and arche- 
type into our times, “at the threshold of great revelations.” 

The subtitle of the book, however, refers to an “attempt” at an inner history. 
Naturally, no one has yet found the master key to unlock all doors to the Grail 
mystery, which has fired the bold imaginations of scholars. In Flavia Anderson’s 
theory, in Ancient Secret (1953), much depends on the correct reading of the 
seal of Abbot John Chinnock (“-trix’=matrix? Helen Adolf suggests media- 
trix). Lars-Ivar Ringbom’s theory, in his Graltempel und Paradies (1954), 
hinges on the interpretation of the number 22 (or 72). Moreover, Jessie L. 
Weston’s reference to the fertility cult or Josef Strzyygowsky’s ingenious com- 
parative studies in art history (e.g., the Iranian dome over the square) could be 
added in this connection. 

However, we feel on safer ground with the Celticist R. S. Loomis, whose 
views on the connection between the Grail legend and the Celtic matter are 
accepted, although not absolutely, by the author. The great and comprehensive 
Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages (1959), in which he restates his belief 
in the Irish sagas as the ultimate sources of the Grail story and in the Breton 
conteurs as the transmitters of the material to the French and Anglo-Normans, 
appeared too late to be considered by Helen Adolf; see also his “Morgain la 
Fée in Oral Tradition,” Romania, LXXX (1959) and his courageous article, 
“Objections to the Celtic Origin of the ‘Matiére de Bretagne,” Romania, 
LXXIX (1958) ; cf., too, Helaine Newstead’s research on the Welsh tradition, 
eg., in Romanic Review, XXXVI (1945) and Romance Philology, IX (1956) 
and XI (1958). 

Helen Adolf comes clearly out in favor of the “crusading” theory in Part I, 
where she deals with Chrétien and the Holmes-Klenke “conversion” theory. 
The reactions to the catastrophe of 1187 and the interplay and blending of poetic 
vision and historical facts are explained in masterful fashion in Parts II and III. 
Robert de Boron’s Joseph is seen, next to Chrétien, as the second most important 
“pillar of the medieval Grail legend.” Part IV is devoted primarily to Wolfram 
von Eschenbach. 

It is, no doubt, always difficult for an author to select his bibliographical 
references judiciously and at the same time generously. But it is surprising that 
the interpretations and discussions of the Parzival and Grail story by Margaret 
F. Richey, the distinguished Wolfram scholar, and the symbolic and historic 
meaning of Montségur, the Provencal Munsalvaesche, have been neglected, 
though “modern Grail aspirations” are not overlooked; cf. Castorp in Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain or K. in Kafka’s Castle. With reference to a passage 
in René Nelli’s Lumiére du Graal (1951), where the origins and symbols of the 
Grail, the “meeting of the water,” Parzival, and Titurel are discussed, Helen 
Adolf suggests that Grail scholars perhaps overestimate their favorite medieval 
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theme. There are, after all, the Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals, the lives of 
the saints (particularly St. Francis), and I should add the two greatest poems of 
the Middle Ages: Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolde and Dante’s Divina Commedia. 
The deepest value of the author’s scholarly work lies in her application of the 
Grail—the fruit of defeat, the Visio Pacis—to our own apocalyptic situation in 
the nuclear age. 
University of Bristol Avucust CLoss 
Some Graver Subject: An Essay on Paradise Lost. By J. B. Broappent. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. Pp. 268. $6.00. 


In this critical reéxamination of Paradise Lost, J. B. Broadbent stresses the 
poet’s mingled success and failure in overcoming the formidable difficulties con- 
fronting the seventeenth-century writer of Christian epic. Like other recent 
critics, he finds a “dichotomy in the poem between ethic and aesthetic, process 
and sentiment.” The introduction surveys the sixteenth-century demand for 
divine epic, the development of Milton’s epic ambitions, and the marked decline 
in the demand for Christian epic during the course of the seventeenth century. 

Against this background, Paradise Lost emerges as a delayed response to a 
need which had been largely superseded, as “the last integration of a world-view 
that had already disintegrated” and “the last of all significant redactions of the 
celestial cycle.” “The epic treatment of the Fall of Man had been a 16th-century 
ideal, part Humanistic, part Protestant,” and “Milton’s genius was irrevocably 
bent on a divine epic which the public no longer wanted.” The fulfillment of 
his epic ambitions “came ‘an age too late’ to be plenary; yet its inadequacies are 
not merely regrettable failures of technique, but symptoms—often concealed by 
technical splendour—of distortions that occurred within Milton himself, between 
him and his environment, and in the Christian tradition.” 

The conclusion analyzes an unreconciled “polarity of motive” in this “epic of 
mood”—the tension between Milton’s “heroic...ambition to pursue things 
unattempted yet, to comprehend world and chaos, to write something for after- 
times they would not willingly let die” and the “grave acceptance of the re- 
calcitrant data of human existence.” This “dichotomy of mood” stems from 
several causes: from Milton’s personal “reconciliation of disparate ideals ...in 
the very act of writing the poem,” from “the lack of a catastrophe,” from the 
poet’s “very ambition to convince,” and from certain “sharp historical changes 
in sensibility ... partly beyond Milton’s control.” Though unreconciled, the two 
poles nevertheless complement each other; “acting together... Milton’s two 
moods assert the ideal and admit the actual.” 

The central section follows the organization of the poem and provides an 
extended commentary on the text from the initial invocation to the final denoue- 
ment in the wilderness. Its most valuable contribution is its rhetorical analysis 
of individual scenes. Broadbent calls attention to the “tense-shifts” and “neat 
transitions between description and speech,” which enhance the “cinematic” 
quality of “Milton’s narrative craft.” In the narrative passage immediately fol- 
lowing the invocation in Book I, “the tenses shift imperceptibly into an immediate 
Hell.” In the transitional passage after the invocation in Book III, a comparable 
tense-shift “aboiishes temporal sequence ... for ‘in Eternity there is no distinction 
of Tenses.’” 

Broadbent’s observations on the speeches of God the Father are equally perti- 
nent. “The figures of debate, and the literally meant forensic metaphors, are 
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symptoms of a legalism indigenous to Judeo-Christianity,” and Milton’s language 
is “‘the language of the Covenant’ in the 17th Century, legal and sheik-like.” 
Due emphasis is given to the “intricate schemes of logical rhetoric” underlying 
the Father’s theological statements, and the author observes that the summary of 
predestination and foreknowledge in Book III, lines 114-19, is “the most concise 
statement of the problem and one of its ‘solutions’ ever written.” He notes that 
“the Son’s rhetoric is more flexible,” but suggests that “the derisive laughter of 
Yahweh will not carry over from Psalm ii. into the Heaven of Paradise Lost 
without debasement of both poems.” Also useful are the discussions of the 
relationship between rhetoric and moral character in the poem’s personae (pp. 
150-52), of Milton’s “syntactical manipulation of given materials” in his descrip- 
tion of heaven (pp. 158-59), and of the vacillation between “Biblical spirituality 
and Homerics” in the account of the celestial war (p. 230). 

The observations on the points of similarity and divergence between Paradise 
Lost and the secular epic are frequently illuminating, though many of these 
points have been stressed by previous scholars. As Broadbent correctly observes, 
the opening lines of the poem “subvert classical myth and every previous epic,” 
and the following representations of Satan and Hell “simply extend the invoca- 
tion’s subversion of all that had previously been regarded as sublime.” “Satan’s 
heroism is secular,” and the Archfiend is essentially an “epic hero manqué.” 
The metamorphosis of the devils into dwarfs at the end of Book I is “another 
of Milton’s mockeries of the falsely epical.” In the absence of an “accepted 
term for the deferred narrative which must occupy the middle of an epic that 
begins in medius rebus,”’ the author introduces a convenient coinage—-“antece- 
dentia . . . ‘what has happened already.’” 

The book concerns itself to a considerable extent with the interrelationship 
between Milton’s narrative craft and the reader’s “response” (cf. p. 97) ; hence, 
its method inevitably involves both objective analysis of the poem and subjective 
analysis of its “effect.” Since the subjective approach is an integral part of 
Broadbent's critical procedure, one cannot legitimately condemn it for being sub- 
jective; yet at the same time, it does limit the value of some of his observations. 
The subjective “response” of other readers to certain passages in Paradise Lost 
may be—and has been—quite different, and to these readers Broadbent's com- 
ments may sometimes seem disputable. The argument whereby the Father 
“clears his own Justice and Wisdom from all imputation” is dismissed as dra- 
matically “ineffectual—so far as the poem is concerned, man has not yet been 
created, has not sinned, and has not imputed injustice or folly to God; so that 
the speeches are a work of supererogation.” It is questionable whether the 
elaborate and deliberate parallelism between the hell of Books I and II and 
the heaven of Book III should be classified as a “parody-scheme.” Nor is “the 
evidence . - plain” that the episode of the war in heaven was intended to be 
“a satire on » the Homerics it imitates.” Satan’s “tears” (I, 620) provide dubious 
grounds for the conclusion that he is “a tragic hero caught in an epic plot”; in 
actuality, they link him with Aeneas. 

The author's emphasis on “the Freudo-Jungian myth” (the “domestic myth- 
ology” of “the 20th-century reader”) may seem exaggerated to many readers. 
Few Miltonists are likely to “re-read the fall of Mulciber as a symbolic de- 
tumescence” or to agree that “in his over-enthusiasm for the violent purgation 
of evil (I, 141), Milton surrenders himself to Jung, so that Satan and the for- 
bidden apple collapse into symbols of onanism.” In view of the incestuous 
character of Milton's Sin, however, it is not so easy to dismiss altogether the 
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analogy Broadbent draws with the Jungian “Terrible Mother”—“above, the 
human, lovely and attractive half; below, the horrible animal half, converted 
into a fear animal through the incest prohibition.” 

The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by four illustrations taken from 
Raphael, Westall, and Blake. The printing sometimes falls short of accuracy; 
besides the omission of Greek accent marks (pp. 143, 156, 181), there are several 
typographical errors. The book contains an index, but no bibliography. 


Oxford, England Joun M. StreapMan 


The Evolution of Walt Whitman: The Creation of a Personality. By Rocer 
ASSELINEAU. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. x + 376. $7.50. 

Roger Asselineau’s work, originally published in French in 1954 as L’ Evolution 
de Walt Whitman, will now appear in an English two-volume translation of 
which the present book is the first part. This study of Whitman’s development 
as a poet is of such excellence and makes so important a contribution that it 
surely merits translation. 

The present volume is in a sense a literary biography. Although it briefly 
treats of Whitman’s life before 1855, the real starting point is the first publica- 
tion of Leaves of Grass and thus the appearance of Walt Whitman, poet. The 
greatest contribution of Asselineau’s work is his perception and development of 
the reciprocal relationships between Walt Whitman and his projected person- 
ality as revealed in Leaves of Grass. 

There was a Walter Whitman born in 1819 on Long Island who, thirty-five 
years later, published an evangel-poem or poems by one Wait Whitman. This 
Walt Whitman proposed to express himself as a representative nineteenth- 
century American democratic bard. Walter Whitman and the newly created 
Walt Whitman were not the same, but the relationships were not wholly fiction, 
nor fraudulent, nor a posturing. The man endeavored to make himself over te 
fit the part. Among many other things, he took the vow of poverty. 

Asselineau shows by a collation of texts and a study of the variants that each 
successive edition was a new growth, another development of this projected 
personality. Conflicts and contradictions were inherent im such a relationship, 
but each new edition marked the resolution of some spiritual crisis. Walter 
Whitman to a surprising extent merged with Walt Whitman and the latter 
matured. 

Such a thesis, carefully documented and intelligently presented, solves many 
problems. Above all, it is fair to Whitman, it puts the man and his work m 
proper relation, it shows his growth, it does justice to the complexities of the 
man and of his poetry. 

Although the interpretation keeps admirably to the text, it does not, as so 
many interpretations of text do, ignore the larger contexts. As just one example, 
Asselineau is the first, as far as I know, to observe that Whitman found his 
poetic voice in response to the political issues of the time—the European revolu- 
tions of 1848 and the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850—for the earliest poetry be 
wrote, showing kinship to the 1855 form, was on those topics. 

The second volume will consider the major themes of Whitman’s poetry and 
will show their relations to his over-all philosophy. 


University of Weshi E. H. Esy 
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History of Swedish Literature. By Atrix Gustarson. Minneapolis: Published 
for the American-Scandinavian Foundation by the University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961. Pp. xv + 708. $8.00. 


Alrik Gustafson’s History of Swedish Literature is the first comprehensive 
study in English of Swedish literature from its early origins in the tenth century 
to its present, mid-twentieth century expressions. 

To present in a single volume the literary history of a country with as old a 
culture as Sweden is a difficult task; it demands not only critical acumen, but 
also good judgment in selecting for discussion from the abundance of literary 
material which has accumulated during more than nine centuries. Alrik Gustaf- 
son is well aware of the problems to be encountered in writing a history of a 
whole national literature, and he successfully avoids some of the worst pitfalls: 
he makes no attempt to pay homage to every contributor in the literary field 
through futile enumerations of writers’ names and works, nor does he over- 
emphasize the political and social background to the neglect of literary analysis 
—a method which often tends to create a false homogeneity in the discussion of 
fictional works during any given period. He traces the relative continuity of 
Swedish culture without being tempted to classify too rigidly its literary 
exponents. 

Gustafson’s approach is, in fact, a combination of that of the social historian 
and the literary critic. As he himself points out, his work is an attempt to see 
Swedish literature against a dynamic, ever-changing society and at the same 
time to provide the reader with an evaluative judgment of individual authors and 
their works. 

However, when a study as extensive as Gustafson’s is the result of one man’s 
effort, some unevenness in the presentation of material is almost inevitable. 
Chapter 2 presents an excellent account of Swedish literature during the Middle 
Ages, and Chapter 9 deals sensitively with the poetic renaissance of the 1890's. 
On the other hand, the chapter on Swedish romanticism could have profited from 
an even more detailed discussion of the works of Tegnér and Stagnelius, and the 
last two chapters of the book lack that evaluative strength and unity which 
characterize much of the work. Thus, in Chapter 11 (which bears the cumber- 
some title “Modernistic Ground Swell and Attendant Social Criticism”), Gustaf- 
son devotes far too much space to Vilhelm Moberg, a decision which was perhaps 
dictated by Moberg’s America-oriented novels and his relative recognition on 
the United States literary scene. But here one would have liked to see, instead, a 
more extensive evaluation of Agnes von Krusenstierna’s contribution in the 
1930’s or a broader analysis of the novels of Lars Ahlin, two writers whose works 
possess far more psychological depth than does Moberg’s voluminous production. 
In this part of his work, Gustafson has not maintained that fine critical balance 
which he displays in some of the earlier chapters. 

In Chapter 12 it is somewhat difficult to discern the criteria behind the selection 
of representative authors in Sweden today. Gustafson gives an undue amount of 
space to writers who have established themselves primarily as best-seller pro- 
ducers (Olle Hedberg), while he fails to mention such advanced novelists as, 
for instance, Olle Mattson. 

Among more general objections, one might list an occasional tendency to let 
biography overshadow an author’s literary production and a sparseness in the 
variety of samples of writers’ works (e.g., Moberg is one of the few writers 
whose prose is quoted). 

Alrik Gustafson does not claim to offer more than an introduction to Swedish 
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literature. Those who desire to pursue their studies in the field will find that the 
selective bibliography and the list of those Swedish literary works now available 
in English translation are most helpful. On the whole, A History of Swedish 
Literature is a well-balanced work, and critical idiosyncrasies are comparatively 
few. Add to this a lucid, if not brilliant style, and it readily becomes evident 
that Gustafson’s book can be warmly recommended as a work which will more 
than adequately fill a long-felt need in the English area of Swedish studies. 
Brrcitta STEENE 

University of Alberta 


Franz Werfel, 1890-1945. Edited by Lore B. Fortin. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1961. Pp. 102. $5.00. 


This collection of ten short articles on Franz Werfel is most welcome, for its 
parts form a unified whole and meet a definite need by treating aspects of Wer- 
fel’s life and work which have previously been dealt with very little or not at 
all. The book has something to offer to the literature-loving layman as well as 
to the scholar. Assuming that the reader is acquainted with Werfel’s creative 
prose and can readily find critical material on it, the editor has included essays 
dealing with Werfel’s life and background, his “journalistic” writings, his poetry, 
dramas, and noncreative prose, and finally a bibliography. German titles and 
quotations are accompanied by English translations, some better than others. 

Lore Foltin, who earned her Ph.D. degree at the University of Prague, is 
better qualified than most to describe “Prague: Background to Franz Werfel’s 
Work.” Especially interesting and pertinent are her comments on the cultures 
and languages of Prague and her characterization of Prague as the city of 
mysticism. Since biographical material on Werfel is as yet rather scarce and 
not readily available, her description of the artist’s life is valuable, though some- 
what lacking in critical acumen. 

Heinz Politzer, who is also thoroughly acquainted with Prague and with 
Werfel’s background, discusses the journalistic element in Werfel’s writing in 
“Franz Werfel: Reporter of the Sublime” (adapted from an article of the same 
title published in Commentary, March, 1950). He attributes a “phenomenal 
unevenness of quality evident in Werfel’s work as a whole” (p. 20) to the 
author’s boyish enthusiasm and to his “journalistic dependence on his subject 
matter” (p. 20). Werfel has melody, but not “the strict measure of music” 
(p. 22), and “Innerlichkeit,” but not artistic discipline. 

Wilma Brun Merlan, in her analysis of Werfel the poet, discerns a lack of 
inner harmony in the man. She ascribes his conflict between feeling and reason 
to his finding himself at odds with his surroundings. She neither distinguishes 
these two conflicts sharply nor does she connect them logically. She describes 
Werfel’s unhappiness about “individuation” without ever clearly defining or 
naming it. 

In “The Roie of “‘Wortschuld’ in Werfel’s Poetry,” Frank Wood uses Benno 
von Wiese’s definition of “Wortschuld” as guilt resulting from “wrong com- 
munication and use of words” (p. 40). According to Wood, the problem arises 
“from the conflict between language and conscience within the artist himself’ 
(p. 41). Werfel felt keenly the inadequacy of poetic language to express feeling 
and ethical content. Convinced that he had to choose between ethical responsi- 
bility {of prime importance to the expressionists) and mere aesthetic value, 
Werfel eventually turned to prose. 
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Adolf D. Klarmann’s title, “Franz Werfel and the Stage,” suggests that 
Werfel’s dramas are not meant to be read, but to be acted and seen. Werfel 
realized that the “lifeblood of the theater [is] entertainment” (p. 51). His 
“suprarealism” Klarmann defines as “a realism in which reality is crystalline so 
that the initiated not only can see through it, but understand it and also perceive 
its prismatic refraction” (p. 53). Speaking of limitation of material, Klarmann 
singles out the element of “revolt... as perhaps the all-pervading characteristic 
feature” (p. 55) of Werfel’s metaphysical dramas. 

In his analysis of Werfel’s Die Mittagsgéttin, Ian C. Loram discusses the 
play’s predominantly religious theme of the new man—a typical expressionist 
theme. “The play is a complex expression of man’s longing—indeed his need— 
to find his way back to the origins of life” (p. 58). No definite solution is found 
at the end of man’s pilgrimage—only the hope for one. In bringing the reader to 
this conclusion, Loram’s discussion of the strange mixture of Christian and 
pagan elements, Werfel’s sometimes rather obscure symbolism, his concept of 
time, his presentation of “the magical as visible” (p. 65), and his equating the 
divine with “humanity” (p. 67) is enlightening. 

Pointing out that Bocksgesang is a literal translation of the Greek word 

tpaywdia, Frank Lambasa analyzes the tragedy’s elements in “Franz Werfel’s 
Goat Song,” and he does much to rescue the play from obscurity. He suggests 
that the drama failed because the “time...was not yet ripe for it” (p. 70). 
Since “the efficacy of the modern theatre [would seem to depend partly] ...on 
a certain ambiguity which permits individual interpretations... Bocksgesang 
should stand a chance of revival and success” (pp. 70-71). Its central idea, 
“Werfel’s terrifying warning that the Beast, the ghastly nightmare of humanity 
is ever with us,” he considers “quite prophetic” (p. 82). 
. George C. Buck deals primarily with the noncreative prose of Franz Werfel as 
found in Zwischen Oben und Unten. He believes that the firmness of Werfel’s 
conviction, despite his unsystematic statement of it, entitles him to a sympathetic 
and determined reader. Buck’s analysis should contribute considerably to an 
understanding of Werfel’s philosophy. His noncreative prose, if viewed as a 
whole, Buck describes as “a sincere documentary of empassioned commitment to 
a morally responsible life” (p. 93). 

Frank McGowan’s bibliography of works published by Werfel between 1911 
and 1950 is helpful to the layman. A few titles are missing, such as the German 
edition of Verdi in 1926. Some items in periodicals might well have been in- 
cluded, for these are much harder to locate and are often very illuminating. The 
bibliography would be more useful had it been organized differently: subsequent 
editions and translations should have been listed under the date of the first publi- 
cation of a work. 

As a whole, the book has fulfilled its stated aim of paying tribute to Franz 
Werfel and contributing toward “a deeper understanding and wider appreciation” 
(p. vii) of his works. 


Washington State University 
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Volkskunde : Ein Handbuch sur Geschichte ihrer Probleme. By Geruarp Lutz. 
Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1958. Pp. 236. 


Since the German-speaking countries have pioneered much of the work in 
folkloristic science over the years, and since much of the writing of German, 
Swiss, and Austrian theorists is not as widely known as it deserves to be, Lutz’s 
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compendium comes as a most useful volume. The unfortunate choice of a very 
general title, however, gives the book a broader claim than the facts warrant; 
one looks in vain for the basic writings of such well-known non-German theorists 
as E. B. Tylor, Andrew Lang, Paul Saintyves, Arnold van Gennep, Antti Aarne, 
Kaarle Krohn, C. W. von Sydow, and many others. 

Although the basic tenets of German folklore are to be found in the writings 
of Herder and the Grimms, and in certain eighteenth-century treatises even 
before them, credit for the first basic survey usually goés to the much over- 
praised essay of Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl, “Die Volkskunde als Wissenschaft” 
(1858). Riehl’s sociological approach to folklore is later overshadowed by the 
work of the Durkheim school, and sociological emphasis still strongly marks the 
monumental work of Arnold van Gennep. 

The main part of the book deals with writings on the systematization of Ger- 
man folklore around the turn of the century, beginning with the ringing appeal 
of Weinhold to counteract the popular notions of folklore with a truly scientific 
study of the subject. Then follows the celebrated contretemps between Hoffmann- 
Krayer and Strack on the nature of the folk (das Volk) itself, and Dieterich’s 
appeal for closer collaboration between folklorists and ethnologists. The excel- 
lent essay by Eugen Mogk, “Wesen und Aufgaben der Volkskunde,” concludes 
this section. 

Renewed interest in the philosophical aspects of folklore came in the twenties, 
with many pronouncements following Hans Naumann’s epochal Primitive 
Gemeinschaftskultur in 1921, and a more precise formulation in his Grundsiige 
the following year. Noteworthy in this section devoted to the concepts form- 
ulated in the 1920’s are the essays of Schwietering and von Geramb, particularly 
the latter’s notion of “Urverbundenheit.” 

Missed in this volume are the early folk-song writings of John Meier, begin- 
ning in 1898, on the relationship between “pure” folk forms and those lifted into 
higher art forms by known poets, a concept which has become known as “Volks- 
tiimlichkeit.” Sorely missed also are representative writings of the Nazi period, 
when folklore enjoyed such a tremendous upsurge of interest. Nowhere is the 
dynamism of folklore better seen than in the programmatic uses to which the 
subject was put in the late twenties and throughout the thirties. The perversion 
of folklore to Nazi ends is part of the record, and the informed reader is en- 
titled to a view of this sweeping development that involved seemingly unlimited 
financial resources, the creation of a series of regional folklore journals, the 
compiling of the great Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde, and other projects that, 
in present-day perspective, overshadow the great harm wrought. For a notion of 
“applied folklore,” and the excesses to which »olitical hysteria led, one could 
have chosen random essays from Wahler, Fehrle, Ziegler, Harmjanz, and many 
otherwise sober German folklorists carried away in the nightmare of Hitler 
Germany. 

This volume belongs on the shelf of every serious student of folklore. The 
concepts and problems encountered in German folklore are almost universal in 
character, and applications for them even in American folklore are not difficult 
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Einfiihrung in die georgische Sprache. By Kita TscHenxE£ut. Zirich: Amirani 
Verlag, 1958. Band I: Theoretischer Teil, pp. 1xi-628. Band II: Praktischer 
Tiel, pp. x-614. sFr. 68.-. 
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Georgisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. By Kita TscHEeNKE 1. Fascicle 1 (a-b), 
pp. xxxviii-58; Fascicle 2 (b-g), pp. 59-154. Each, sFr. 8-. 


This monumental publication is worthy of widespread scholarly attention. 
Indo-Europeanists, Altaicists and Semiticists, as well as general linguists and 
dialectologists, will find this elaboration of Georgian especially interesting in 
relation to their own fields. As perhaps the most prominent member—certainly 
the best known—among a group of languages classified as Caucasian, Georgian 
has been a rather obscure entity to most Western scholars for a long time. 
Ignorance of its linguistic aspects has been a frequent source of strange theories 
and misconceptions among armchair philologists. In Tschenkéli’s work the op- 
portunity is now afforded us to win rich rewards through a little studious effort 
—that is, if one is thoroughly familiar with German and is able to surmount the 
difficulty of learning a new and highly ornate alphabet. 

Volume I is composed of forty-eight lessons in grammar; Volume II has 
forty-eight sets of exercises running parallel with the lessons, and a chrestomathy 
of 218 pages. The grammar is presented in great detail in the manner of con- 
ventional classical manuals. The exercises, accordingly, are disconnected dis- 
plays of structural niceties. Tschenkéli’s approach is designed to interest a wide 
variety of students as well as linguists, and his practical intent is based on the 
ancient notion of contrastive patterns—oriented toward the more familiar Eu- 
ropean types, notably those exemplified in German, English, Russian, and Latin. 
Thus, an objective case in Georgian is called “dative/accusative,” because it 
corresponds to both the dative and the accusative in German (I, 5). The genitive 
case is compared with the “Saxon genitive” of English (I, 5). The Georgian 
verbal system is shown to be similar to, and yet different from, that of Russian 
(I, 82 f.). And the imperfect tense is compared with those forms of Latin, 
French, German, and Russian which are normally called “imperfect.” While the 
“theoretical section” thus turns out to be rather “practical,” the copious collection 
of linguistic data supplied will be of great interest to descriptive linguists, who 
may care to try their hands in making a scientific analysis of Georgian. At 
least, there is sufficient material to permit critical examination of current 
theories on the relation of Georgian to such languages as Etruscan and Basque. 

Anthropologists, moreover, will be interested in the sampling of folk literature 
printed in the chrestomathy. Selections are provided with special grammatical 
notes (pertaining largely to recalcitrant verb forms) and German translations. 
While some appreciation for the artistry of literary form can be gleaned from 
these translations, the amazing craftsmanship of the original language is entirely 
lost in them. Literary scholars would do well, therefore, to examine the 
linguistic framework in which this material is presented. 

The dictionary, according to present estimates, will be completed in five or 
six years, and will run well over a thousand pages. Since the Einfiihrung itself 
has no cumulative vocabulary list, the dictionary will serve as a natural con- 
tinuation of this work. The special value of a separate dictionary lies in its 
attention to matters of usage; to deal with these in the grammatical lessons 
could prove very confusing. The Einfiihrung, it is true, also lacks a proper index, 
but that is a disadvantage which probably cannot be remedied in the foreseeable 
future. 

The great personal effort of the author should not go unmentioned here. After 
being bombed out in Hamburg and losing his manuscripts and library, he was 
able to reconstruct his entire work and gain the support of sympathetic Swiss 
scholars, who helped bring this work to publication. It is significant that last 
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year the University of Ziirich awarded Tschenkéli an honorary Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in recognition of his truly remarkable contributions to the 
study of Caucasian languages. 
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Le Probléme de la transitivité en francais moderne. By ANpREAS BLINKEN- 
BERG. Kgbenhavn: Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser udgivet af Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Bind 38, nr. 1, 1960. Pp. 366 Dan. kr. 40.-. 


This book illustrates one approach to the relation between syntax, i.e., formal 
statements about the combinatorial possibilities of signs, and semantics, i.e., 
statements about the relations of signs to referents. Whereas many linguists of 
the so-called American school insist on the independence of syntax, the study 
under review simultaneously attacks both the syntactic and semantic aspects of 
the probiem of transitiveness. Since it is by no means clear that semantic con- 
siderations are helpful in describing the syntactic framework, one must conclude 
that the imprecision of statements about meaning detract from rather than con- 
tribute to our understanding of the formal relationships involved. The result is 
that the weakest sections in this book are those where, for example, the author 
finds it necessary to refer to the “spectre semantique du verbe” (p. 51) or 
“Yidée d’incomplétude” (p. 19), etc. However, the author recognizes that the 
ultimate criteria for transitiveness of verbs are formal—the transformation into 
the passive, and variation in word order—though the application of these criteria 
is far from mechanical. Thus, insistence on transformation to the passive results 
in assigning different constructions to éviter le mal and fuir le mal, since only 
the first may be transformed. Similarly dormir deux heures yields deux heures 
& dormir, but peser deux kilos does not yield *deux kilos a peser. The use of 
order is illustrated by the apparent constructional ambiguity of él a dormi toute 
sa vie which yields both toute sa vie, il a dormi and toute sa vie, il ’'a dormie. 

The basic division of verbs is into bivalents, e.g., manger, boire; monovalents 
intransitifs, ¢.g., exister, marcher; and monovalents transitifs, e.g. prendre, 
fabriquer. The notion of transitiveness is not restricted to verbs, but applies 
equally to verbal groups and even particles; thus, bivalent—contre; monovalent 
intransitif—dedans; monovalent transitif—dans. 

The theoretical section, and indeed the study as a whole, though of consider- 
able interest, would have profited enormously through familiarity with the 
recent work of Noam Chomsky (Syntactic Structures [The Hague, 1957]) and 
others, who have provided a model for talking about such relationships as that 
between je brie, je briile la lettre, and la lettre brile, without engaging in 
speculations about how the action is conceived by the speaker, etc. 

The reviewer has one further reservation: the fact that the system of modern 
French reveals numerous verbs with more than one function is no justification 
for concluding that a purely synchronic study is inadequate. Thus, positing 
three stages in the development of a verb, say (1) payer le créancier, (2) payer, 
and (3) payer la dette, with an original meaning of “pacify,” is at best of 
marginal interest in describing the fact that the present-day verb takes both an 
animate and inanimate object. It is clear that the current language may be 
viewed as a result of a series of historical processes; it is not clear, however, 
that the functioning of the current language is best described in terms of those 
processes. 
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In short, this book provides a wealth of material about a particular aspect 
of French. What is unconvincing is the implication by the author that the 
syntactic analysis of this data is incomplete without reference to semantics on 
the one hand and historical considerations on the other. 
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La Crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715. By Paut Hazarp. Paris: 

Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1961. Pp. xi + 429. Paperback. 18.50 N.F. 

The original three-volume edition of this work, published by Boivin and 
Company in 1935 (all three volumes printed in 1934), has long been out of 
print, as has the muddy reprint of Volumes I and II which was published in 
one volume by Boivin shortly after the original edition. (A German translation 
appeared at Hamburg in 1939, and an English translation, in London, 1953.) 

The book remains an essential study and is substantially up to date despite 
subsequent advances, particularly in the history of science. It also stands as a 
model of international history of ideas: the many minor as well as major figures 
included in this erudite accouat are skillfully made to enliven the abstract ma- 
terial with their. personalities. 

The indispensability of this study for literary history is noted in A Critical 
Bibliography of French Literature, published by Syracuse University Press, Vol. 
III, The Seventeenth Century (1961), page 460; Vol. IV, The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1951), page 110. 

This much-needed reprint is excellently done: clear type, good paper and 
margins. It includes all of the material in the original Volumes I and II except 
for the page references in the “Table analytique des matiéres,” the “Index des 
noms cités,” the illustrations, and the annotated “Tables des gravures.” 

The original Volume III, subtitled Notes et références, was sold separately 
while in print. When this can be reprinted, it ought to include the parts of the 
original first two volumes just mentioned as missing from the 1961 reprint, and 
also a subject index, which would facilitate reference to this many-sided classic. 
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